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OVE is my praise, and 
for my silences 
None know that I go singing 


all my days, 


Holding up hallowed hands for 


thts to bless ; 


Love is my praise. 
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One altar did my trembling reverence 





raise 
Out of Life’s ruins; through the crevices 


My one love’s incense rises sweet always. 
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Oh, not for me the wreaths and bridal dress ! 
4: ah And yet, for that I looked upon your face, 
Up to the heaven all creeds and psalms confess 
Love is my praise ! 
MARIE VAN VORST. 
_ 
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Portion of the old Castle of Dunrobin. 


DUNROBIN CASTLE. 
ils 


N this paper I shall give first some account of the ancient family of Sutherland, 
which has owned the old Castle of Dunrobin in uninterrupted sequence since 
the days of a somewhat legendary Earl Robin, who, some seven hundred 

years ago, raised the castle on the hill which still bears his name, for “ Dun” 
signifies in Gaelic, a hill, and “ Robin,” the prefix of the builder. 

Although antiquarians dispute as to the name of Dunrobin being taken from 
that of the Earl, and although it was only in 1401 that the sixth Earl dates a 
letter from “ Dunrobyn,” and the eighth in 1492 from “ Dunrobbin,” certain it is 
that for five centuries the castle has been known as Dunrobin, and it is undeniably 
the oldest secular building now inhabited, and in use, and by the same family, 
in Scotland. 

Far back in the dim dawn of Scottish history, the house of Sutherland can 
claim to have existed in the region between the Spey and the Ness. In those 
far-distant days the family name was Moray, or “de Moravia.” Later, it took 
the name of the county in which it dwelt. It changed again when, early in the 
sixteenth century, the heiress of the Sutherlands married a Gordon; but later on, 
Sutherland again became the surname, and the distinctive patronymic of the family 
which Freskin de Moravia had founded. 

Leaving these semi-prehistoric days, we come to facts. Hugo Freskin received 
patents from King David I. This Hugo had a brother William, from whom the 
Dukes of Athol descend. To Hugo (who died in 1214) succeeded William, who 
became the first Earl of Sutherland, the rulers of this northern land having 
previously been termed “ Jarls.” Earl William fought the Danes, and lived in his 


fortress of Dunrobin ; and there is still to be seen near Dornoch, the capital of 
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the county, a cross on Embo Sands where a mighty battle was fought between 
Earl William and the Danes. About this time King Alexander died, and also his 
infant daughter the “ Maid of Norway,” and Edward I. took the opportunity of 
invading Scotland. There is in the Public Record Office a letter written by that 
monarch from St. Andrews, in which he thanks the Earl of Sutherland “for his 
fidelity.” However, we find Earl William or his son in the Scottish army at 
Bannockburn, fighting by the side of the Bruce against the English army led by 
Baliol. The fourth Earl, Kenneth, took part in the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333. 
The sixth attracted by his martial doings the praise of Froissart, who extolled his 
prowess ; and won the greater honour of wedding Margaret or Margeory, Bruce’s 
sister. Pope Clement sent on this occasion, from Avignon, a kindly message to 
the newly-married pair, and hoped that “their union might prove an immediate 
remedy to the murders, foray burnings and depredations which ceased not to happen 
in Scotland.” But, as all readers of early Scottish and even of more recent history 
are aware, this pious wish of the Pope’s was not fulfilled. Princess Margaret was 
presented on her marriage with the fief of Lowrie in Forfarshire by the King, and 
the Earl received Dunottar Castle, which still rears its noble ruin from its rocky 
base over the sea. Dunottar passed in 1358 into the possession of the Lindsays 
and the Keiths, Earls Marischal of Scotland. ‘There is still at Dunrobin a trace of 





The Old Castle of Dunrobin. 
From a drawing by ‘‘ The Duchess-Countess” of Sutherland. 


Princess Margaret in the old walls which enclose her garden ; she appears to have 
had the love of flowers in her nature, and planted fruit trees among the flowers, 
as one finds often in the old Scottish homes; and even in those days, Dunrobin 
must have had the supreme beauty and choice of flowers and fruit trees under its 
old castle walls, and the garden, which under my mother’s perfect taste became 
the most beautiful in the North of Scotland. This royal marriage proved a 
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sterile one, and none of the 
blood royal of Bruce came 
into the house of Sutherland 
through this union, although 
the Sutherlands have, as well 
as the Gowers, several royal 
descents; but I must not 
rival my cousin, William 
Harcourt, in parading this 
accident. 

The tenth Earl was also 
a warrior, and apparently an 
unlucky one; for, being taken 
prisoner and kept in durance 
in England, his beautiful 
sovereign, Queen Mary, wrote 
a letter dated Holyrood 1565 
to Elizabeth, entreating for the 
Earl, “a prisoner” at Newark. 

The next Earl, the 
eleventh, was also a fighter, 
but he appears to have 
preferred harassing his neigh- 
bours in Ross and Caithness 
to taking a wider field. Earl 
Alexander, as this one was 
A cameietniilianes ‘ named, had married Jean 
re Pee eee Gordon, the first wife of 
Bothwell. To this marriage a curious circumstance is attached: had the Countess 
chosen to produce a dispensation for her marrying Bothwell, which only came 
to light a few years back at Dunrobin, Jean Sutherland might have prevented 
the Queen from marrying Bothwell, which had she so done would have changed 
the whole course of Scottish and perhaps of English history. The thirteenth Earl 
was known in his day by the nickname of “Ian Glass”—Grey or Blue John—I 
imagine from the colour of his eyes, which in his portrait at Dunrobin are of a 
steely blue. He wears on his long grey locks a skull cap. This Earl was a 
considerable man in his day, and espoused the cause of the “ Confession of Faith” 
or the National Covenant. As Premier Earl of Scotland, he was the first to sign 
his name on the scroll on that famous day in the churchyard of the Greyfriars 
Church in Edinburgh. What Runnymede and Magna Charter were to England, such 
was the Covenant signed in the churchyard of the Greyfriars to Scotland—the 
charter of civil and religious liberty. When he signed that memorable scroll Earl 
John was but twenty-four years old (1638), and he lived to be called by the 
historian Wodrow, “the good old Earl, eminent for religion before the Restoration, 
and he did great service for it in his country.” He died aged seventy in 1679. 

To John succeeded George, fourteenth Earl, who, to judge by his rubicund 
visage in his portrait, wearing a Louis XIV. wig and a Steenkirk collar falling 
over his gorget, was fond of looking on the wine when it was red. He and his 
brother made a voyage to London in 1654, and I regret that I have not space to 
quote at length an account of that voyage, one which in those days was not 
without peril, and not lightly to be undertaken. The old Earl, their father, evidently 
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had the same distressed feelings as his countryman of recent days, who, having 
passed some hours in London, exclaimed with deep regret that “bang went 
saxpence !” for his sons during their tour spent over six hundred pounds (English 
pounds presumably), a sum which the father must have felt to be heavy—and he 
complains of the fact. 

Very curious was the Scotch spelling in those days: we find for Woolwich, 
“Vilage,” and at Billingsgate the young Scots have a sight “of a droose adarre.” 
At Hampton Court they go “a sieing a man wryt with his mouth.” And _ they 
play golf, tennis and bowls, cards and chess, and they also see a_bull-baiting. 
They buy books, such books! “a litle boke, called Modern Policie,” and “a little 
map booke,” also “a booke called Jehu in his Collours,” but among this rubbish 
I am glad to see that they also buy “ Religio Medici.” 

Lord Strathnaver, for that was the name of the elder brother, and the younger, 
Robert Sutherland, saw something in London of the Marquis of Argyll—he who 
was executed in 1661 ; whether they saw Cromwell is not stated, but it is probable 
that they did, as both Strathnaver and his father were Cromwellians, and the 
former accepted from the Protector the office of a Commissioner to try any 
offences against Cromwell. In later life Earl George—when he succeeded his 
father—travelled in Germany. Dying at the age of seventy, he was buried in 
Holyrood Chapel, where is a handsome monument which records his own and his 
wife’s titles and virtues. Earl George’s wife was Lady Jean Wemyss, the widow of 
the Earl of Angus. She was a great friend of Queen Mary, the wife of William III., 





The Bridge, Golspie. (Meeting-place of the Clan Sutherland.) 


who gave her a superb diamond ring, which, although an heirloom, disappeared at 
the time of my brother’s death in 1892. 

John, son of George, succeeded in 1703 as fifteenth Earl. He was a much- 
married man, having been wedded thrice. Like the good old covenanting Earl 
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John, this grandson of his had a nickname, being called John Roy—doubtless 
owing to his very rubicund complexion. It was in the reign of Earl Roy that the 
winehouse in the garden at Dunrobin, now converted into a museum, was built ; 
and there the gentlemen would indulge in their Homeric drinking bouts, which 
sometimes lasted for whole days and nights, and only ended either with the 
exhaustion of the cellar or the total insensibility of the topers. 

John Roy lived through troublous times: he saw the insurrection of Argyll in 
1685, the Revolution of ’88, the union of Scotland to England, and the Jacobite 
rising in 1715. In all of these events the Earl took a prominent part, but space 
forbids me to do more than state the fact. Gallant Dundee was related by marriage 
to Earl Roy, he and Dundee having married sisters—daughters of William, Lord 
Cochrane. This relationship did not maxe them agree politically; and while Earl 
Roy raised a regiment to fight for William, Dundee took the opposite side, and 
soon ended his romantic career by a bullet in the Pass of Killiecrankie. Earl Roy 





Golspie Glen. 


died at Cheldson in 1733, and was succeeded by his grandson, William, sixteenth 
Earl of Sutherland. The new Earl had been educated in France; he married 
a young cousin of the house of Wemyss. The marriage proved a most happy one. 
Lady Sutherland’s nephew was the Lord Elcho who took so active a part in the 
“ Forty-five,” and also at the end of the battle of Culloden seized Prince Charlie’s 
horse’s bridle and turned him from the fatal field. 

At Dunrobin are the account-books and the bills of fare of the young couple. 
In those days, and in that northern old castle, one is surprised to hear of a 
household containing sixteen servants. At that time the domestic bipeds were 
treated more like quadrupeds than human and fellow-beings, and couched where 
they could. Probably the Dunrobin scullery-maid of the end of this century 1s 
more decently and comfortably lodged than were the Earl and Countess of Sutherland 
at Dunrobin a century and a half ago. 

We have now come to the most interesting episode in the history of Dunrobin, 
namely the rebellion of the “ Forty-five.” Lord Sutherland, who fought with the 
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Hanoverians at Culloden, was so much impoverished by the war, that he writes that 
he had not a penny of his rent to spend that year. The soldiers he had raised 
for King George had swallowed all, and, after paying their expenses, he had not a 
bawbee to bless himself with! What was still worse was that his castle was seized 
by the rebels. This occurred in 1746. There had been a feud between the 
families of Cromartie and Sutherland, and the two Earls took opposite sides in 
the war. In a surprise one night, three hundred “rebels,” led by Macdonald 
of Clanronald, took Dunrobin. The Earl had barely time to escape by sea. The 
rebels behaved abominably: they held a dirk to Lady Sutherland’s fair bosom to 
make her tell them what had become of her husband. What might have happened, 





The Bridge in Golspie Glen. 


goodness knows, had not Captain Faulkner's sloop-of-war the Hound luckily been 
riding at anchor off Dunrobin. 

Retaliation followed: Lord Cromartie’s house at Tarbot was sacked, and he 
himself was soon after captured at Dunrobin by the Sutherland Militia, where he 
had taken refuge with a handful of rebel officers. 

Tradition avers that the Earl sought shelter under a settee in Lady Sutherland’s 
sitting-room ; scandal whispers that he tried to hide under her ladyship’s hoop— 
but I feel convinced that my virtuous ancestress, even were she at heart, as most 
of the fine Scottish ladies were at that time, a Jacobite, would not have carried 
her sympathy so far. The rest of Cromartie’s history in relation to the rebellion is 
too well known to require my adding to the above ; but what was strange was that 
my eldest brother should, a little more than a century after those stirring events in 
Dunrobin, have wedded the heiress of the Cromarties ! 
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I have been informed lately of a tradition that my ancestress not only tried to 
conceal Lord Cromartie, but that she actually wrote to Prince Charlie and begged 
him to allow her to ride with him—previously, of course, to Culloden—and to raise 
the county for his cause. But I believe none of this. There is another unfounded 
tradition that Lord Sutherland interceded with the Government for Lord Cromartie, 
but there is nothing to confirm what one hopes was the case. But what is a fact 
is that the child born to Lady Cromartie immediately after the terrible time she 
passed when her husband’s life hung in the balance, bore on its neck the mark of 
the executioner’s axe. 

The days, one can hardly call them of chivalry, but of civil brawl and internecine 
warfare, had now closed; the new era had commenced. The power of the Chiefs 
of the Clans was broken, never to rise again. 

On an old stone bridge crossing a pretty brown-coloured burn which rushes 
from Golspie Glen to the North Sea near Dunrobin, is a carved upright stone, 
bearing upon it the arms of the house of Sutherland and an Earl’s coronet with 
the following inscription :—Jno f heur Chatt de chearn na drochaite big gairm 
Chlann Chattigh nam buadh.” This trenchant inscription, when turned into English 
as she is spoke, means, “The great man of the Catts (the Gaelic appellation of 
Clan Sutherland) to the head of the little bridge calls the Clan Cattaich of the 
Victories.” This was the trysting-place where the chief met his soldiers and clansmen, 
on a declaration of war, “for to murder and ‘to ravish”: now nothing more martial 
than the fine body of Sutherland Volunteers passes over the spot where for centuries 
the men of Sutherland met in grim court, to be led to the death by their liege 
chief and war lord. 

In 1747 the Earl lost his wife, and he soon joined her in the silent land, 
dying in 1750 at Montauban, where he had gone in hopes of recovering his health. 
His brother, who survived him, writes, on receiving his last letter, to a friend: 
“O what a merse it wod be to get him home to this plase!” Indeed, the spelling 
of the “quality” in the middle of last century was arbitrary and peculiar. William 
was succeeded by his son William, seventeenth Ear. 

The most interesting fact about this Earl was that he had his portrait painted 
by Ramsay, at full length, in full Highland costume—kilt, sporran, philibeg and all. 
I believe it to be, in spite of all my nephew Archibald Campbell’s statements to the 
contrary, a very early, if not the earliest representation of the kilt as it is now worn. 
The Highland costume as we know it, is in fact, more a fancy than a real historical 
costume ; and certainly there is no authentic representation of it earlier than this 
fine full-length portrait of my great-grandfather which hangs in the great state room 
at Dunrobin. 

In 1761 Lord Sutherland married ; his wife was a Maxwell. The young couple 
attended George III.’s coronation and marriage; and Horace Walpole wrote that 
Lady Sutherland is “a most perfect beauty.” But the poor “ perfect beauty” lived 
but a short life; and half a dozen years after the coronation in which she shone 
Lord George Sackville writes from Bath, saying that “poor Lady Sutherland is 
dead, and I fear my Lord will not live many days. A more unlucky event never 
happened. She died worn out with her constant attendance on him,” and she was 
followed to the grave by her husband within a few days, They repose in that 
beautiful old ruined chapel at Holyrood, and an inscription in Dornoch Church 
bears the appropriate lines: ‘They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided.” Their only surviving daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was born in 1765, succeeded to the vast estates of the house. Her title was 
contested by the descendants of Sir Robert Gordon, a worthy who had written in 
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Dunrobin and its gardens. 


the sixteenth century a history of the Earldom of Sutherland. The little lady 
won the case, and was acknowledged, in England as well as in Scotland, rightful 
heiress of the great Earldom. Robertson the historian directed her studies, and 
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Sir Walter Scott has 
recorded in his diary 
his delight at seeing 
the little heiress 
cantering alongside 
the carriage of old 
Lady Elva, the prim- 
looking old lady— 
to judge by her 
portrait at Dunrobin 
by Allan Ramsay— 
who was the grand- 
mother and guardian 
of little Elizabeth 
Sutherland. It was 
not until 1782 that 
Lady Sutherland first 
saw her ancestral 
home: then in the 
old castle by the 
sea the old feudal 
customs still ob- 
tained. An iron 
portcullis was let 
down at the gloam- 
ing; and attended 
by her chief factor, 
and_ followed iby 
several retainers, the 
youthful Countess 
heard before the 
Gardens at Dunrobin. castle gates the 
plaints of her clans- 
men. Within a few yards of the spot where she ordained justice and awarded 
claims, rises a hill on which the gruesome gibbet had stood for centuries in her 
forbears’ time, and which is still known as the Gallows Hill. Not many years ago 
I remember seeing the skull and bones of some poor unfortunate turned up when 
a new seat was being fixed in that place of doom. 

Lady Sutherland made a brilliant marriage. In 1785 she married the heir of 
the wealthy house of Gower—Lord Trentham. was then the title of the future 
Earl Gower, Marquis of Stafford, and finally first Duke of Sutherland. Uniting in 
his person the wealth of the Gowers and of his maternal uncle the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, he became the richest aristocrat in Great Britain. Lord Trentham 
became in 1786 Earl Gower; he was appointed Ambassador to the Court of 
Louis XVI. in 1790, a post he held till September 1792, when the Royal party 
were prisoners, and on the eve of the declaration of war between France and 
England. I have in the pages of this Magazine published all the letters that 
I could find written by my grandmother during those tremendous days; and 
although I am informed by my friend Lady Burdett-Coutts that she remembers 
my grandmother telling her she had kept a diary during her stay in Paris, I have 
been unable to discover one in any of her old bureaus. Having mentioned the 
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name of the venerated Baroness, I may add that there are only two ladies I have 
the honour to know who remember the “ Duchess-Countess,” as my grandmother 
was called: the first is Her Majesty, the other Lady Burdett-Coutts. 

Lady Sutherland was an excellent artist, and her water-colour landscapes of 
scenes in Sutherland would not disgrace some of the first artists of her day; she 
also etched, and well; but I fear to be tempted to add, after writing about her 
proficiency in water-colour painting, that “of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In her published letters Lady Granville, who had married Lord Gower’s younger 
and half-brother Granville Gower, afterwards first Earl Granville, is hardly fair to 
my grandmother. She is ever carping at her and at her husband—Lady Granville’s 
brother-in-law. I think the reason that made Lady Granville so unjust in her 
estimate of my grandmother was because Lady Sutherland was not born a Cavendish 
or a Howard: outside these two families, and perhaps the Gowers, there seems to 
have been no salvation in Lady Granville’s eyes. My grandmother, when in Rome 
soon after her marriage, had a sight of the once brilliant and handsome Prince 
Charlie ; when she saw him he was a bloated-faced, tottering old man—a mere 
wreck of a man. She was not presented to him, as her name could not but have 
awakened sad 
feelings in the 
poor old Prince’s 
half softened 
brain. In 1793 
the Countess 
raised a regiment 
for the defence 
of the North, 
against the 
French; and this 
regiment is now 
known as_ the 
Sutherland and 
Argyll High- 
landers—the 
famous old g3rd. 

Both Lady 
Sutherland and 
her husband were 
much blamed 
for the severity 
with which the 
evictions in 
Sutherland were 
carried out ; but 
to any one who 
cares to inquire 
into that subject 
it will be evident 
that where the 
blame should 
rest was not on 
themselves but 





Mary Stuart. 
From the Orkney picture at Dunrobin. 
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on their agents. An immense sum of money was employed by Lord Stafford in 
improving the county, over which his wife was chieftainess; and the effect of 
their policy is shown at the present day, where the rents have, instead of being 
diminished by the Crofters’ Commissioners, been raised in many instances. 

In 1833 Lord Stafford was raised to a Dukedom, that of Sutherland being 
conferred on him; but he lived only a few months to enjoy the honours, for he 
died at Dunrobin in the summer of that year. Ten thousand people are said to 
have been present when he was buried in the Cathedral Church of Dornoch, 
which he and his wife had restored in the execrable taste that then obtained in 
matters relating to Church architecture. His widow survived him six years, dying 
in London in 1839, in her seventy-fourth year. In a letter written by my aunt, 
the Duchess of Norfolk, to my father, who was then in Rome, she says :— 


“A more entirely easy, placid, contented, and serene last illness never can have 
been. The beauty of her character has shone conspicuously in it—never one word of 
complaint, or impatience, but as long as the power of speech remained, always some- 
thing considerate and kind to say to everybody that came near, and always the most 
gracious, pleasing way with regard to anything that was done for her. The Queen has 
been very kind in sending to enquire.” 


She was laid by the side of her husband in the old tomb of her ancestors in 
the Cathedral of Dornoch. 

Her children consisted of two sons: the eldest my father, born in 1786, 
and Francis, who became first Earl of Ellesmere; and two daughters, Charlotte, 
afterwards Duchess of Norfolk, and grandmother of the present Duke, and 
Elizabeth, afterwards Lady Westminster, mother of the first Duke of Westminster. 
With the death of the “ Duchess-Countess” ends the story of old Dunrobin. 

It was my parents who created the new Dunrobin, not touching a stone of 
the old building, but practically surrounding it with a palace, and with . gardens 
of perfect beauty, of perfect taste, and of exquisite symmetry. 


II. 


Wuart would one not give, could one find an account written by Queen Elizabeth 
describing the houses she stopped at during some of her famous progresses? 
Imagine “ Gloriana” describing Kenilworth and Hatfield, Burghley and Sion! 

Although no such descriptions by the “Virgin Queen” have come down to 
us, we can congratulate ourselves on having descriptions of some of the Scottish 
places visited by our beloved Queen described by herself, and published in the 
two interesting volumes of “ Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands.” 

In the second series of these historic “ Leaves,” Her Majesty describes most 
fully her visit to Dunrobin in September 1872, and I think in my notice of that 
place I cannot do better than quote the admirable description the Queen has left 
of that visit. Describing the arrival, the Queen writes :— 


“Everywhere the loyalty and enthusiasm were very great. In about ten minutes we 
were at Dunrobin Castle. Coming suddenly upon it as one does, or rather driving 
down to it, it has a very fine imposing appearance, with its very high roof and turrets, 
a mixture of an old Scotch castle and French chateau. Constance Westminster was at 
the door, and Annie Sutherland’s little girl in the hall, which is, as also the staircase, 
all of stone, with a sort of gallery round opening into a corridor. ... The Duchess 
took me to my rooms, which had been purposely arranged, and handsomely furnished 
by the dear late Duke and Duchess for us both, and consist of a sitting-room next to 
the drawing-room, which opens into the bedroom and another room, which is my maid’s 
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room, and was intended for dearest Albert’s dressing-room. ... I will now describe 
the rooms. They are very high; the bedroom is the largest, and very handsome, with a 
beautiful bed, with white and gold flowers and doves at each corner (just like one at 
Cliveden”) [Her Majesty spells Cliveden thus, Clieveden, and I have the audacity to 
correct that spelling] “ with light blue furniture, and gold and white round the cornice 
of the ceiling ; pale blue and white panels; blue satin spangled with yellow leaves 
(which look just like gold) on the walls; and furniture and carpet to match. The 
dressing-room the same, but pale blue and pink silk fluted, on the walls. The sitting- 
room pale sea-green satin, with the cyphers of the late Duke and Duchess and their 
daughters on the ceiling. The furniture of light wood, and the sofas, chairs, tables, etc., 
remind me greatly of Cliveden and Stafford House. The little boudoir has a small 
domed ceiling, spangled with golden stars, and the same furniture. There are some 
pretty pictures in the sitting-room and prints in the other rooms. ... I walked out 
with the Duchess and Beatrice to the steps, of which there are several flights, leading 
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Dunrobin from Strathsteven. 


down to the garden, which is very pretty, and where there are fountains ; and from 
here straight on to the sea, which is closer to the house by half a mile, I should say, 
than at Osborne. We walked along here, and then up and into the pretty byre for 
Ayrshire cows ; and a little farther on to the dairy, a very nice, cool round one. The 
Duchess told Brown to open the sitting-room, and we found it occupied by a policeman 
in bed, which we were not at all prepared for, and which caused much amusement. . . . 
We walked back through the kitchen garden, which is very well kept. ... We came 
home by the steps again. There is plenty of shade, but rather too many trees. The 
old part of the Castle is as old as the twelfth century. The late Duke enlarged it and 
added on the towers, and finished the new part in 1849-50.” 


A few days later on the Queen has the following notice of one of the beautiful 
memorials in the vicinity of the Castle, a memorial to an old and devoted friend 
of the House of Sutherland, James Loch. In my father’s and grandfather's time 
he had been factor for their vast estates, not only in Scotland, but in Staffordshire 
and Shropshire ; a man of the highest integrity—a grand type, as I remember him, 
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Loch, of Dry Law. 


has the following inscription on it by the late Duchess :— 


*©*To THE HONOURABLE MEMORY OF 
JAMES LOCH 


RAISED THESE STONES, A.D. 1858. 
OBIIT JUNII 28, 1855.’ 


Duchess Harriet's Memorial, Dunrobin, of which the foundation stone 
was laid by the Queen. 








of the fine old Scottish gentleman. Mr. Loch was the father of the present Lord 


“We drove,” writes Her Majesty on September 8th, “through the Uppat Woods, 
along the big burn drive, past the Pictish Tower, up to Mr. Loch’s Memorial, which 


WHO LOVED IN THE SERENE EVENING OF HIS LIFE TO LOOK AROUND HIM HERE, 
MAY HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN GATHER HERE, 
AND THINK OF HIM WHOSE LIFE WAS SPENT 
IN VIRTUOUS LABOUR FOR THE LAND HE LOVED, 
AND FOR THE FRIENDS HE SERVED, WHO HAVE 


“The heather is 
very rich all round 
here. We got out 
and went into it (the 
Memorial), and there 
is a very fine view 
looking up Dunrobin 
Glen and over the 
sea, and Birk Head, 
which is the extreme 
point of land which 
runs into the sea. You 
also get a very pretty 
glimpse of the Castle 
at the end of a 
path cut through the 
wood.” 


The day after 
the Queen laid the 
foundation stone of 
another memorial, 
which stands near 
the Castle, and which 
had been raised by 
the contributions of 
the people of Suther- 
land to my mother, 
and to her beloved 
memory. 


“At twenty-five 
minutes past twelve,” 
writes the » Queen on 
September oth, “I 
started with the two 
children and Annie for 
the laying of the first 
stone of the Memorial 
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to be raised - by «the 
clansmen and servants 
to the memory of 
my dear Duchess of 
Sutherland, who was 
adored in Sutherland. 
... We got out, and 
I went up on a plat- 
form, which was 
covered over and close 
to the stone... Mr. 
Joass, the minister 
there, offered up a 
short prayer, and after 
it presented (but did 
not read) the Address. 
I then answered what 
I had thought over, 
but spoke without 
reading: ‘It gives me 
great pleasure to 
testify on this occasion 
my love and esteem 
for the dear Duchess, 
my valued friend, with 
whose children I am 
happy to be now stay- 
ing, and I wish also 
to express my warm 
thanks for the loyal ? 
and hearty welcome I Harriet, Second Duchess of Sutherland. 

have met with in (Bust by Mathew Noble). 

Sutherland.’ This 

made me very nervous, but it was said without hesitating. Then the usual ceremony 
of spreading the mortar and of striking the stone with a mallet was gone through. 
The Duke gave me a drawing of the intended Memorial, which is to be an 
Eleanor Cross, with a bust of the dear Duchess, and a medal of her which Ronald 
Gower had struck.” 


At a reception that afternoon in the Castle the Queen writes: 


“The Duke presented some people to me; amongst others a very old lady, Mrs. 
Hounston by name, who is between eighty and ninety, and was a great friend of the 
dear Duchess and of the Duchess of Norfolk. She was quite overcome, and said, ‘Is 
that my dear Queen,’ and, taking the Duke’s hand, ‘and my darling Dukee?’” 


Of course the Queen was shown the Museum, formerly the old drinking-house, 
in the Castle garden. Of it Her Majesty writes as follows :— 


“ At a quarter to eleven walked with Jane Churchill and the Duke down to the 
small Museum in the Garden, which is very nicely arranged, and where there is a very 
interesting collection of Celtic ornaments, some of which are quite perfect, and have 
been very well imitated, and of all sorts of odd and curious Celtic remains, weapons, 
utensils, etc., and a very fine large collection of all the birds found at or near Dunrobin. 
Mr. Joass, the minister, was there to explain everything to us.” 

20 
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The Gardens, 


No one would “explain” the contents of the Dunrobin Museum to the Queen 
better than Mr. Joass; and it is owing to his great knowledge of early Scottish 
antiquities, and to his high artistic skill, that the Museum has now become one of 
the most complete and interesting in the North. Mr. Joass informs me that 
among the contents of this Museum, besides the ordinary types of flint and 
bronze implements from the district, which is rich in the former, the collection 
boasts of three bronzes which are of great rarity; the one being the only known 
British example of an anvil of the bronze period, and the other a swivel which, 
as far as yet ascertained, is unique. 

There are not any very remarkable works of art at Dunrobin: a few interesting 
family portraits—that of Earl William, by Allan Ramsay, which I have alluded to 
previously, being the most valuable. In the library is the so-called ‘ Orkney ” 
portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, which is traditionally supposed to have belonged 
to her illegitimate brother, created Earl of Orkney. ‘The face is a lovely one, 
and I wish I could take it on faith that this is a genuine likeness of Scotland’s 
hapless Queen; and although such good authorities as Sir J. W. Gordon, 
Laing the historian, and Woodburn of the Art Gallery, all believed in the 
genuineness of this portrait, I cannct. It is evidently a painting of the time 
of Charles II.: the style of the painting bewrays it. In this library are three 
genuine and interesting portraits: one of Sir Robert Gordon, the family historian 
in the days of Mary; a circular portrait on panel of old George Buchanan, 
the terrible old Scotch pedagogue and the tutor of that king of pedagogues, 
James I.; and a portrait of Daniel Defoe, who came up as far north as 
Dunrobin when he had been sent to Scotland on a secret mission relating to 
the Union by Harvey. 

The old Castle has some quaint passages and rooms and winding stairs in it. 
The most interesting is called the Cromartie Room, because Lord Cromartie is said 
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to have been found hidden there in 1746. It is a delightful chamber with a 
turret and beautiful views over the hills, woods and sea. 

To describe the charm of Dunrobin is not merely difficult, but impossible, 
and I beg my readers to excuse me the attempt; but I think the beautiful 
photographs which have been reproduced in these pages, the originals of which 
were taken by Mr. Dixon of Golspie,—who is a true artist, besides being a most 
worthy postmaster,—will give a very fair idea of the beauty of Dunrobin, its 
Castle, and its gardens. 

Many years ago appeared in the Atlantic Monthly an article from the pen of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe, entitled “ Tribute of a Loving Friend to the Memory of a 
Noble Woman,” in which the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” pays a charming 
tribute to the memory of her friend, my mother, whom she visited in the year 
1856 at Dunrobitt; and I think the following passages from that article are very 
germane to an account of Dunrobin, and although somewhat long I shall quote 
some of them. ‘That Mrs. Stowe thoroughly appreciated my parents and their love 
and care for their tenants and dependants in Sutherland, is clearly shown in the 
following record she has left of this visit to Dunrobin. 





“The writer once spent a pleasant day with the Duke and Duchess in riding (for 
‘riding’ read ‘driving’) over their estates, and viewing the various improvements 
which they were planning for their people. The sensitiveness which the Duke 
seemed to exhibit to the good or ill fortune of his poorer tenants was quite touching. 
It had been a very wet season, and when the Duke passed a little patch of wheat, 
just reaped, and lying exposed to the rain, it really seemed to give him more pain 
than anything which could have touched himself. Whatever the temptations of rank 
and station may be to men who look upon them in a different way, it is certain 
that, to the Duke, life was one long practice of the duties of fatherly consideration 
for others.” 





The Ornamental Garden, Dunrobin. 
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And here are two pretty traits recorded by Mrs. Stowe of my mother’s unaffected 
thoughtfulness and kindness :— 


“One instance of her thoughtfulness is worth mentioning here. In a party that 
arrived at Dunrobin Castle, one evening, were two young American girls, who never 
had been in society in their own country. As the party arrived late, they were not 
dressed in season, when the brilliant dinner-company assembled in the drawing-room. 
The Duchess herself, however, attended these guests to their rooms, and saw to their 
comfort ; and, appreciating the natural diffidence of young persons, she bade them not 
give themselves any uneasiness, as she would send after them in time for dinner. After 
a little while, instead of sending a servant to convey them to the drawing-room, she 
came herself to their apartments, and said, graciously, ‘I hope I have not kept you 
waiting’; and, taking a hand of each, with motherly tenderness she led them with her 
into the drawing-room. On another occasion, an American lady was riding (driving) 


Upper Terrace, Dunrobin Gardens. 


out with her, and seemed particularly struck with the variety and beauty of tne heather, 
which fringed the path, and made many inquiries about it. On returning from the 
drive, while this lady was dressing for dinner, a basket was brought to her apartment, 
in which every species of heather known in Scotland was represented—each kind with 
a neat label affixed to it, giving its botanical name. That evening the floral ornaments 
of the dining-table were all of heather—the centre-piece being a beautiful statuette of 
Highland Mary ; and the Duchess wore heather for her headdress, saying to her friend : 
‘You see what pleasure it gives us Scotch people to have our native productions 
appreciated.’ The only sense in which the Duchess could be said to be a creative 
artist was in the embellishment of every dwelling-place she inhabited, in which artists, 
architects, and landscape gardeners carried out her poetic conceptions, and gave 
expression to her exquisite tastes. 

“The Duchess was never insensible to the poetry of the life she was living. The 
romantic Castle by the sea had its charm for her, and she enriched its architecture 
and arranged its apartments with many graceful suggestions. The boudoir, where we 
assembled in the morning, was lined with sea-green satin, and the cornices of the 
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curtains were of white 
enamelled shells and 
coral. The tables and 
furniture of the room 
were adorned with 
shells and coral ; even 
the small mouldings 
were wrought in the 
form of sea-shells. 
Nothing could’ be 
thought of more 
quaintly beautiful than 
the terraced walks, 
the magnificent stair- 
cases, the lovely 
gardens. with _ their 
fountains and _ their 
flowers, that surround 
this Castle. With the 
warm inspiration of 
the Duchess’s lovely 
and life-giving 
presence, Dunrobin 
seems to us like a 
beautiful dream. And 
though the rose of 
England is now faded, 
though leaf by leaf 
dropped from it in 
that long and weary 
trial of debility and 
sickness which must 
end the most prosper- 
ous life, yet it is 
comforting to think 
that the noblest and 
sweetest part of what 
gave the charm there § 3 = 
is immortal. Statue by Noble of the Second Duke, at Dunrobin. 
“Patient continu- 

ance in well-doing was the great effort and end of her own life and her husband’s. 
And of all that they possessed, this patient continuance is the only thing that retains 
permanent value in the eyes of God and man !” 





' The gardens of Dunrobin, we have seen, were beautiful as far back as the 


days of Princess Margaret; Sir Robert Gordon, in his history of the House of 
Sutherland, written in the spacious times of great Elizabeth, alludes to these in 
his quaint manner. He describes the 


“fair orchards, wher ther be pleasant gardens, planted with all kynds of froots, hearbs, 
and floers, used in this kingdome, and abundance of good saphron, tobacco, and 
rosemarie. The froot heir,” he adds, “is excellent, chiefly the pears and cherries.” 


The head gardener at Dunrobin, Mr. Melville, has given me a list of some of 
the rare plants that flourish in the gardens at Dunrobin, which I append to these 
notes. He writes :— 


“Some of them stand the winter here, which succumb much farther south. I do 
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not remember registering more than 19 degrees of frost here, and that only very rarely ; 
10 to 15 degrees is about the most usually registered in winter.” 


Indeed, a very favoured place is Dunrobin, and whether regarded from the 
extreme antiquity of its Castle, its beauty of situation and surroundings, I know 
not any other place which combines such beauty as does this old seat of my 
Northern race. 

RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 


LIST OF RARE PLANTS IN THE GARDENS AT DUNROBIN. 


Aralia sieboldii, \arge-leaved shrubby plant, often grown under glass. A large plant has grown 
out of doors, without protection of any kind, in the kitchen garden, more than twelve years, and 
is at the present time in good health. 

Phormium tenax (the New Zealand Flax). This plant is often grown indoors farther south 
as a decorative plant. <A large plant has grown in the kitchen garden over a dozen years, and is 
at the present time healthy and strong. This has flowered some three times since planted out. 


It bears from two to three flowering stems, about ten to twelve feet high, with a number of 


brownish red flowers. 

Salisburia adiantifolia (the Maidenhair Tree). A small tree of this has stood some ten years ; 
it is healthy, but does not add much to its height. 

Fuchsia Riccartonit, does well here, and is used in masses in flower-beds; it is usually cut 
down every year, but flowers well in summer, on the young shoots thrown up each year. 
Occasionally in mild winters it stands two or three seasons without being cut down. When 
planted against walls in sheltered positions, it attains considerable size, and flowers freely. One 
old plant on the house at Rhives is probably from thirty to forty years old. 

Arundo conspicua, A grass-like Pampas Grass, but flowers or throws up spikes in summer, 
instead of late autumn. Large masses of this do well here round the fountains in the flower 
garden. Some seasons each plant has had from sixty to a hundred spikes or plumes, each six to 
ten feet long. 

Escallonia rubra, a good wall plant with dark glossy leaves, thrives well at Dunrobin. 

Bamboos are being tried, but though I am quite sure they will succeed, yet they have not 
been tested long enough to say much about them. 

Some of the new Japanese Acers were planted last year, and appear to have stood the winter 
well, notably Acer sanguinea. Acer negundo variegata has been grown here a good many years. 

Prunus pissardii, Laurus nobilis (sweet bay), Cytisus* albus, and Andreanus, Ampelopsis Veitchit, 
Dimorphanthus Mandschuricus, succeed very well. 

Veronica Andersonit, a climbing flowering shrub, has stood a great many years planted on a 
south wall, and flowers freely in autumn. 


* Cytisus Adami—three specimens in near neighbourhood of the Castle. 
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ALONE. 


WENT in a dream to-day 
To the wastelands by the sea, 
I went by the old, old way; 
There was none who walked with me. 


The heather was faded quite; 

On the gorse there was no more gold, 
py) At the cheerless thought of the night 
The sea grew leaden and cold. 


The seagulls circled and wailed, 
Grey with the grey of the sky; 
And still, as the wan light failed, 
Ship after ship went by. 


H. D. Lowry. 











WIFE OF PHILIPPE LE ROY. 


Van Dyck (HeRTFoRD House CoLLeEcTION.) 





PHILIPPE LE ROY. 
Van Dyck (HERTFORD House CoLtection.) 
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** Rose, Rose, fine Rose !” 


ULIAN VAN ALSTEN sat before his writing-table, the exquisite luxury of 
his study enfolding him like a sumptuous garment. He withdrew his gaze 
from the chef d’wuvre before him, half shutting the lids of his eyes, raised 
his shoulders up to his ears, crossed his arms on his chest, and hugged 

seclusion. 

“ And I have created it,” he murmured ; “‘created for myself in New York this 
wonder, despite cable-cars and automobiles.” Then he opened his eyes and took 
in, wide-lidded, the feast of colour his room offered, suffused as it was with soft 
light, filled with objects of absolute beauty. 

“Yet,” he acquitted, “‘no one could call me a shirk from my town’s demands 
upon the citizen. No one could call me a degenerate.” Here his strong hand 
touched the pages before him, as though from their contents he called witness. 
He gathered up the sheets of closely written paper, and placed in a neat sequence 
the finished copy of his editorial which should set New York aflame. He mentally 
reviewed in detail his hundred choice possessions. He thought of his house, 
decorated and furnished with the precise exigence of the virtuoso and the sensuous 
prodigality of the artist. He thought with especial delight of a certain piece of 
Venetian glass changed from its old position in a cabinet to a shelf whereon its 
amber refléts melted into the glowing tapestries of the wall. Thinking thus of 
esthetics, he thought of his wife. ‘All perfect in the setting, and the setting 
perfect for all.” From a gold case in his pocket he chose a cigarette, and lighting 
it, sat back still farther from the table prepared to enjoy, after a suite of four 
hours’ mental labour. So absolute was the silence of his room that far down the 
hall the rustle of a woman’s skirts could be heard before the wearer reached 
the door. At the first swish, Van Alsten’s brows twitched; decided annoyance 
deepened, and when the door was pushed gently open, his greeting was almost a 
frown. 

But the woman who entered was so gratifyingly lovely that the artist in him 
triumphed ; he smiled at her with appreciation. 

“You have stopped writing?” said the in-comer. 

He rose to give her a chair. “Won’t you come in?” 

Mrs. Van Alsten had an open letter in her hand. She took the seat her 
husband placed close to the table, put the letter down, and leaned her elbow on 
it. Her head sank upon her hand. With her other she lightly touched the various 
articles before her. 

Van Alsten forgot her personality. She was an audience. ‘My dear, I have 
just finished my article on the Alliance question. (He had it in his hand as he 
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spoke.) “See if it does not absolutely cut the ground from under Senator ——’s 
feet!” and he began. 

Mrs. Van Alsten was dressed for dinner and the opera. ‘The turn of her neck 
and throat, the perfect round of her cheek and chin were in shadow as she bent 
her head. On her hair’s crown, and on the jewelled ornament in her coiffure, the 
caressing lamplight fell; the object she had picked up for her hand’s aimless 
turning was a frail paper-cutter of shell. She played with it, and heard the strong, 
splendid surge of words that her husband read, without understanding one phrase. 

He reached his climax and paused, waiting with critical anticipation for her 
words of praise. None came. She picked up the letter from under her elbow, 
holding it in both hands, looked at the superscription and the signature on the 
inner page. She lifted her eyes to Julian. “I am going to sail for England 
to-morrow,” she said. 





“41 amgoing to sail for England to-morrow,’ she said.” 


Van Alsten dropped the sheets on the table. ‘“ What!” 

“T have a letter from Frances Fenshaw. She is to be married on the 18th, 
and I shall be just in time for the wedding.” 

“My dear Rose,” said Van Alsten coldly, ‘‘I do not understand.” 

“Tt is quite simple, isn’t it?” she replied. Folding the letter between her hands, 
She slipped in the folds the paper-cutter, and held both tightly. “She is my 
schoolmate, my best friend, and I want to see her married.” 

“So much so that you will leave your home and me—to—to go three thousand 
miles ?” 

“Ves,” said his wife. 

Van Alsten rose, and for the first time since he had married her he regarded 
seriously this beautiful person. 
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“But come,” he said, laughing a little, “this is a canard, chére amie: what do 
you-expect me to say to it?” 

There was no smile on the woman’s face. ‘‘ Nothing,” she slowly replied. 
“Tt is not a canard. It would not make any difference what you said, Julian,” 
and she shook her head slowly, ‘‘I am sorry to say.” 

He grew pale. “Why, Rose... !” 

Here a man-servant tapped at the door, pushed the heavy portivre sufficiently 
clear for the introduction of his decorous personality. ‘‘ Dinner is served, sir,” he 
said; and although he had made this announcement regularly for six months 
during the well-ordered life of these young married people, he brought his diurnal 
banality this night upon their first experience. Close upon his steps was Van 
Alsten’s brother coming up the hall. Van Alsten had forgotten they were dining 
people to-night, and he hurried to his dressing-room. He was obliged to leave 
early to attend a meeting of which he was chairman, but he got away from his 
colleagues half an hour before their affable discussions usually permitted, and 
joined his wife in the Reynauds’ box at the opera. Rose was evidently a success. 
Glasses were turned upon her from all parts of the house, and ‘Tommy Reynaud, 
hanging on her words, was paying too evident tribute to her loveliness. Van 
Alsten at the back of the box was going through a new phase of feeling. He 
could distinctly affirm it was not of his own creation. 

“You are going to-morrow?” he heard the man by Rose’s side remark. 
“Impossible! Why, Van Alsten can’t get away. It is the crisis of his party.” 

Rose’s reply he could not hear. He was fiercely trying to lose nothing of 
the conversation and yet to give to thc woman at his side the phantom of his 
attention. 

“ Alone!” emphasiscd Tommy Reynaud. “Going alone?” 

Here Van Alsten hopelessly lost the drift. 


? 


* * * * * * * 


Julian Van Alsten came of a long race of thoroughbreds. He had of his 
forbears the control that takes crises as quietly as daily bread. Sarcasm and 
display were to him evidence of low breeding. He himself had no motives not 
in essence above-board. He never suspected—took things for granted-—and when 
in the course of his existence he came to a shock, he viewed it as a monstrosity, 
never thought to look upon its like again, one ‘mgeny resumed his simple 
view of life. 


He passed through the dressing-room into his wife’s bedroom. -- Her large 
trunks and a steamer trunk stood’ packed to the full, tissue paper rising like 
clouds from the trays. The sight gave him a sudden sensation. Not seven months 
ago,these trunks had looked like this at the distant hotel where they had been 
opened the morning after his marriage. He now went quickly through the 
open door to his wife’s room, where she stood before the toilet-table, locking 
into their cases the jewels she had worn. Shutting the door behind him, he 
came up to her, took her hand, then dropped it slowly. 

“Will you tell me, please, what all this means ?” 

““T have told you,” she responded. “I am going to London to-morrow to see 
Frances married.” 

“And why didn’t you tell me before that you wanted to go, so that I might 
have arranged to go as well?” 

“T did. I told you when we were first married when this wedding was to be, 
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and that it was the only thing that made any great difference among people to 
me. She is like my sister: she has been my best friend.” 

Van Alsten dimly remembered, among the busy vital questions of his career, 
having heard some girlish confidence to this effect. He drew his brows together 
over his clear grey eyes. 

“My dear Rose,” he said, with gentle good-humour, “I cannot take you 
seriously. I confess that I do not understand at all. You know it is impossible 
for me to go to England at this moment unless I renounce my career; and it 
is unheard-of, simply unheard-of, for a young wife, six months married, to go 
off alone to Europe.” 

“T spoke of this again,’ 
“a week or so ago.” 

“T remember,” he nodded; “and I told you then it was impossible for me 
to go.” 

“ But,” she said, “it is not impossible for me.” Her dress had been exchanged 
for an enveloping robe of white that lent itself to the soft lines of her form, and 
rose closely around her throat. She was flushed with excitement, but dark rings 
of fatigue showed under her eyes, and there was about her a youth, a frailness 
particularly appealing. 

“My dear child,”—Julian spoke protectingly, as though he bent in his man’s 
dignity to her,—‘‘ you now I cannot iet you go.” 

“You won't forbid me?” she flashed defiantly. 

(“ And if I do?” was on his tongue to ask, but a singular distrust of her reply 
kept him silent.) The smgénue, the unawakened girl whom six months ago he 
had married, whose mind, soul, and aspirations, if not of his creation, were to 
be by him wisely developed, this woman suddenly flashed a mysterious creature, 
capricious, unexpected—a mystery he was beginning to warmly long to solve. He 
watched her. She placed the box she held on the dressing-table, and went across 
the room to where an arm-chair was drawn up before an open fire, She sat down ; her 
husband followed her, standing with his hands in his pockets looking down at her. 

“If it were not for the trunks”—he indicated with a backward movement of 
his head—“‘and what I overheard you say to Reynaud to-night in the box, I should 
swear this was a dream. We must find some way out of it,” he said, still smiling. 

“That’s what I have thought,” said the woman, “and J have found the way.” 

Her intense seriousness made his light tone a pose. With a strange sense of 
the moment’s deep significance, his manner dropped to the level of her own, 

“A way?” he repeated: “you have found a way out of your home,—from me! 
Why, you are not unhappy, Rose?” 

She lifted the full enchantment of her eyes upon him. “Unhappy!” she said, 
with fine scorn, “why, don’t you know it? don’t you see it? Look at me. She 
threw her arms wide, and the loose sleeves of her gown fell back from the bare, 
rounded arms. ‘I am perfectly miserable.” 

He stared at her, marvelling. 

“Why did you marry me, Julian?” she said, with a little catch in her breath. 

“Why did I marry you?” he repeated blankly, “‘ why—because I——” 

“ Wait,”—she held out her hand forbiddingly. “Don’t say those words, don’t 
say them to me now. You can’t—you can’t—you can’t look me calmly in the 
eyes and say, “I married this woman because I loved her.” 

He stared uneasily, and rapidly cast his thought back : compared to the feeling 


for his wife that swept him at this moment, he could not say he had loved her 
six months ago. 


? 


continued Mrs. Van Alsten, ignoring his explanation, 
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But, as though she had expected no reply, she continued, speaking very fast. 

“ Look,” she said, “around this room. It is full of delightful things; so is 
your house, from entrance to your own study; it is absolutely complete. It was 
complete before I came, before you brought me to it. What have I added here? 
Nothing. I have not displaced an article. I have not changed a vase. Your 
environment is yours, your creation to the most infinite detail; and I am part of 
it. These things are all inanimate—they demand nothing. When you found me 
I must have pleased you for some reason, for you brought me back as you would 
bring an ornament to look at; but I am living—living,” she exclaimed passionately. 
I demand—I ask—and you have starved me.” 

“ Rose! Rose!” he deprecated. 

“ No—no—let me go on. I have not even ruffled the tenor of your perfect 
life. Not an hour has been given to me that was not apportioned by your exact 
idea of harmony. You have a wonderful intellect, Julianm—I am proud of it, I 
wonder at it,—but it has absorbed your heart and feelings. I know I am not 
clever, but I am not an unthinking machine.” 

“T must have been strangely lacking,” he said, “‘to make you speak to me 
like this, strangely lacking.” 

“You have been, indeed,” she replied. “I came a stranger to your city, and a 
stranger I should have remained until I died here, lonely, dreary, at the end of 
our perfectly regulated married life. Whilst you, touching the world and men, 
made a career, I would have retired to my corner behind the tapestries and the 
bric-d-brac, which at least you bring your rare guests to see. The invitations we 
had when I first came to New York were nearly all refused; scarcely any one 
comes to see us now; to-night is the first time we have dined any one in three 
months. It is the first amusement in which I have taken part for I hope to 
forget how long!” 

“JT am,” he said, “a lover of peace and tranquillity. I am contented with my 
possessions,” 

“ And I am young,” she cried, “and full of interest in the world and people. 
I want to live!” Again she stretched out her arms, with an adandon that made 
her more charming than ever. 

A dull fury at her slowly crept up within the man. Every word she said 
made her more valuable. He had never seen her thus lit before. She was a 
new, adorable creature, and in her contemplation all his other possessions became 
as dust. 

“Why,” he said, “did you marry me ?—if I may ask your question.” 

Her outstretched arms dropped in her lap. She bent her head. The fire died 
in her quivering body. Julian saw the flame pale as though he had watched a 
live coal whiten to ash. He waited breathlessly her reply. After a moment’s pale 
silence she again raised her eyes to him—he made a tense exclamation and started 
toward her. But she withdrew into the recess of the great arm-chair, and her 
forbidding, akin to repulsion, kept him immovable. 

“When I came here,” she continued dully, “I had a high, wonderful ideal. 
I knew your career, your ambitions. I hoped to be a vibrant part of my 
husband’s life. I hoped to be a new individual element which could animate ; not 
what—oh, heaven—not what I am!” 

Here Van Alsten broke in. “I cannot let you go on like this; you are mad, 
Rose, you have woven for yourself a web of fancies, of absolute vagaries; it is 
unlike you—utterly.” 

“How do you know that it is unlike me?” 
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“ She withdrew into the recess of the great arm-chair, and her forbidding . .. . kept him immovable.” 


“It is unlike what I have supposed you capable of.” 

“Ah, yes,” she nodded ; “ of what you supposed. Of me you know nothing, of my 
wishes, my likes or dislikes, or my beliefs. Do you realise,”—she leaned forward 
here and became again flushed with her argument,—‘‘do you realise that you have 
scarcely ever talked to me? Do you realise that we have been married six months, 
and that to-night is the first time I ever went to your study? You leave me in 
the morning, return to dinner, then shut yourself up with your writing until well 
on in the morning. Do you realise that during the time of the Washington scandal 
you never spoke to me one single word for three days? 1 knew your anxiety, I 
understood, I respected it, and I endured it.” 

“Tt is impossible,” he frowned—“ perfectly impossible.” 

“It is, alas, true,” said Mrs. Van Alsten. 
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“Tf,” he asked, “you think yourself so little in my life, why do you suppose I 
chose you for a companion ?” 

* At that,” she said, “I could weep, Julian: your companion! If you only had 
chosen me for your companion ! a 

‘For what, then, in God’s name ?” 

“For a mirror, in a frame whose pattern pleased you, to reflect you. Your 
taste approved me, and I harmonised with your surroundings. I am not reproaching 
you.” There was an infinite pathos in her voice. “I am simply deciding that 
I must have life and freedom, and a chance to be an individual. You are 
reasonable,” she leaned forward as though she took him like a friend into her 
confidence. ‘‘Do you not see my point?” she said persuasively. 

He made a fierce exclamation, and in default of being able to take her in his 
arms he grasped the mantelshelf tightly, and looking up caught sight of himself 
in the mirror. He was as grey as a sword. 

“T know,” he said; “I know,—I have thought that I made you happy, and I 
have failed.” 

‘*Ves,” she said, “and so have I, no doubt.” 

“There, no,” he said, turning sharply: “on the contrary, you have absolutely 
succeeded.” 

The woman rose and extended her hands against him. “Oh,” she cried wildly, 
“why did you say that! Do you mean to say that you have been happy in spite 
of my starved existence? Was this really all you wanted, Julian! If I hoped you 
too saw the breach, the suffering, I was wrong, then? It only needed this to 
make me go, had I hesitated.” 

She burst into tears. Van Alsten stood looking at her helplessly. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, “I know what you mean, Rose. Do not blame 
me if I have found you perfect. But, as you speak, and with a vision of what you 
are really, of what I have missed—of what,” he spoke with effort, ‘‘ I shall miss, 
perhaps, after all, the past was not happiness.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said the girl, The clock in front of Julian struck two. 
Rose folded her robe around her. 

“T am tired,” she said, ‘“‘and to-morrow I must get up early. I have several 
last things to do, and the ship sails at ten.” 

“When are you coming back?” he whispered. 

“Qh,” she said evasively, “after the wedding there will be amusing things to 
do in London, and I shall go to stay with the Colchesters at Groton.” 

Van Alsten was white as death. His eyes were deeply sunk in his head; his 
eyebrows and hair and moustache made trenchant lines on his pale face. ‘“ You 
are never coming back,” he slowly said. 

Rose lifted her arms nearly above her head, and again her robe fell a little 
apart to the floor. Her girlish form in its exquisite linen, with knots of ribbon 
at the breast, and the mass of snowy lace which makes a woman’s toilet so 
enchanting, her beautiful face uplifted, charmed him utterly. If he had married 
her,that morning he could not have felt toward her a more chivalrous adoration, 
She returned his gaze. 

“Never is a long word,” she breathed ; “‘life is long too.” 

“Have pity,” he said, “have pity! I love you better than my life.” The red 
flushed under his pallor, and her own cheek warmed slightly. 

She shook her head. “To stay,” she replied, ‘‘I should have to feel as I did 
six months ago.” She took her arms from behind her head and clasped her hands 
tightly before her, 
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Van Alsten came forward and took both her hands and lifted them to his 
brow; and, as though he sanctified a vow, he said, “ You shall return,” 

As he passed to his own room he looked toward the trunks where the tissue 
paper rose in billows of white ; and again, thrilling him with a pure and exquisite 
emotion, as though he had passed through a garden of lilies—came the memory 
of his marriage day. 


The next morning at noon Van Alsten went into the Union Club for 
luncheon. 

“Why, Van Alsten, you are-a kind of grass widower, I hear,” called a man, 
looking up from his bachelor repast. 

“Yes,” nodded Van Alsten, sauntering over to him. ‘“ My wife sailed on the 
Lucania this morning, running over to London for her best friend’s wedding—the 
Fenshaws of Fenswater, you know, My convention is on for to-night, and I 
couldn’t get off!” 

He sat down and took up the menu. “But I am going on Saturday by the 
French line,” he explained casually. 

“There’s a modern bride and groom,” chuckled the bachelor—“ wife on one 
steamer and husband on the other.” 

“Yes, very modern,” Julian acquiesced. 

“But, I say,” caught the other, as though the idea dawned on him slowly, 
“Saturday ? this Saturday? Why, you will lose your nomination, man: if you cut 
you can’t run,” he laughed. 

Van Alsten ordered his luncheon. “I have a very important suit to gain in 
London,” he replied across the wine-card’s top to the jocular gentleman, “and it 
is worth to me everything else in the world.” 

MARIE VAN VoRST. 








BALLADE OF OLD LOVE-LETTERS. 


EEP in a cedar chest they lie, 

Far removed from the light of day, 
The ink on their pages long since dry, 
The soul of their longing fled away, 
Lines that vary from grave to gay, 
And yearnings tinged with the heart’s desire, 
And words that promise and plead and pray— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre, 


Many a year has passed them by, 
Many a month from March to May, 
The snows have gathered on hillocks high, 
And birds have sung in the orchards gay, 
Minstrels carolled their roundelay, 
And nights grown black o’er the sunset’s pyre; 
Yet such as these have survived decay— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre, 
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All too sacred for mortal eye, 

Let them dream in the silence grey, 

For love remains though the lovers die, 
Slow passing out from their house of clay; 
These shall last while the waters play, 
And on till the steadfast winds may tire, 
For this is the music living aye— 

These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, whom the Lords of earth obey 
Death, although thou art dark and dire, 
Here is that which disputes thy sway— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre! 


ERNEST McGAFFEY. 




















THE CIRCUS. 


fies were all in the dining-room, and perhaps we were making a bit of a 
row. Anyhow, Oswald, for one, does not blame Albert’s uncle for 

opening his door and saying: “I suppose I must not ask for complete 
silence. That were too much. But if you could whistle, or stamp with your 
feet, or shriek, or howl,—anything to vary the monotony of your well-sustained 
conversation.” 

Oswald said kindly, “ We’re awfully sorry: are you busy ?” 

“ Busy ?” said Albert’s uncle (he was writing a novel, and he had come into 
the country on purpose to do it quietly): “my heroine is now hesitating on the 
verge of an act which, for good or ill, must influence her whole subsequent career. 
You wouldn’t like her to decide in the middle of such a row that she can’t hear 
herself think ?” 

We said, No, we wouldn’t. 

Then he said, “If any outdoor amusement should commend itself to you—this 
bright midsummer day... .?” 

So we all went out. 

Then Daisy whispered to Dora—they are great friends. Daisy is not nearly so 
white-micey as she was when first we knew her, but she still seems to fear the 
deadly ordeal of public speaking. Dora said: “ Daisy’s idea is a game that 
would take us all day. She thinks keeping out of the way when he’s making 
his heroine decide right would be a noble act, and fit to write in the Golden 
Book, and we might as well be playing something at the same time.” 

We all said, Yes—but what? There was.a silent interval. 

“Speak up, Daisy my child,” Oswald said; “fear not to lay bare the inmost 
thoughts of that faithful heart.” 

Daisy giggled. Our own girls never giggle. They laugh right out, or hold their 
tongues. Their kind brothers have taught them this. Then Daisy said: “If we 
could have a sort of play to keep us out of the way? I once read a story about 
an animal race. Everybody had an animal, and they had to go how they liked, 
and the one that got in first got the prize. There was a tortoise in it, and a 
rabbit, and a peacock, and a sheep, and dogs, and a kitten.” 

This proposal “left us cold,” as Albert’s uncle says, because we knew there 
could not be any prize worth bothering about. And though you may be ever 
ready and willing to do anything for nothing, yet if there’s going to be a prize, 
there must de a prize, and there’s an end of it. 
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Thus the idea was not followed up. Dicky yawned, and said, “ Let’s go into 
the barn and make a fort.” 

So we did, with straw. It does not hurt straw to be messed about with, like 
it does hay. 

The downstairs—I mean down-ladder—part of the barn was fun, too, especially 
for Pincher. There was as good ratting as you could wish to see. Martha, the 
bull-dog, tried it, but she could not help running kindly beside the rat, as if she 
was in double harness with it. This is the noble bull-dog’s gentle and affectionate 
nature coming out. We all enjoyed the ratting that day ; but it ended, as usual, 
in the girls crying, because of the poor rats. Girls cannot help this; we must 
not be waxy with them on account of it. They have their nature the same as 
bull-dogs have, and it is this that makes them so useful in smoothing the pillows 
of the sick-bed, and tending wounded heroes. 

However, the forts, and Pincher, and the girls crying and having to be 
thumped on the back, passed the time very agreeably till dinner. ‘There was 
roast mutton with onion sauce, and roly-poly pudding. 

Albert’s uncle said we had certainly effaced ourselves effectually, which means 
we hadn’t bothered. 

So we determined to do the same during the afternoon, for he told us his 
heroine was by no means out of the wood yet. 

And at first it was easy—jam roly gives you a peaceful feeling. You do not 
at first care if you don’t play any runabout game ever any more. But after a 
while the torpor begins to pass away. Oswald was the first to recover from his. 

He had been lying on his front part in the orchard, but now he turned over 
on his back and kicked his legs up and said, “I say, look here! Let’s do 
something.” 

Daisy looked thoughtful. She was chewing the soft yellow parts of grass, but 
I could see she was still thinking about that animal race. So I explained to her 
that it would be no fun without a tortoise and a peacock, and we had neither ; 
and she saw this, though not willingly. 

It was H. O. who said: 

“Doing anything with animals is prime—if they will. Couldn’t we have a 
circus ?” 

At the word the last thought of pudding faded from Oswald’s memory, and he 
stretched himself and sat up and said :— 

“Bully for H. O.! Let’s!” 

The others also threw off the heavy weight of memory, and sat up and said 
* Lets,” too. 

Never, never in all our lives have we had such a gay galaxy of animals at our 
command, The rabbits, the guineapigs, and eyen all the bright, glass-eyed, stuffed 
denizens of our late lamented jungle, paled into insignificance before the number 
of live things on the farm. 

(I hope you do not think that the words I use are getting too long. I know 
they are the right words. And Albert’s uncle says your style is always altered a 
bit by what you read. And I have been reading the ‘‘ Vicomte de Bragalonne.” 
Nearly all my new words come out of that.) 

“The worst of a circus is,’ Dora said, ‘that you’ve got to teach the animals 
things. A circus where the performing creatures hadn’t learned performing would 
be rather silly, Let’s give up a week to teaching. them, and ¢hen have the 
Circus.” 

Some people have no idea of the value of time. And Dora is one of these; 
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she does not understand that when you want to do a thing, you do want to, and 
not to do something else, and perhaps your own thing a week later. 

Oswald said the first thing was to collect the performing animals. “Then 
perhaps,” he said, “we may find that they have hidden talents, hitherto unsuspected 
by their harsh masters.” 

So Denny took a pencil and wrote a list of the animals required. This is it. 


List OF ANIMALS REQUIRED FOR THE CIRCUS WE ARE GOING TO HAVE. 


1 Bull, for bull-fight. Turkeys, as many as possible, because they can make 
1 Horse for ditto (if possible). a noise that sounds like the audience applauding. 
I Goat to do Alpine feats of daring. The dogs for any odd parts, 
I Donkey to play see-saw. | 1 large black pig to be the elephant in the 
2 White pigs.—One to be learned, and the procession. 

other to play with the clown. Calves, several, to be camels and to stand on tubs. 


Daisy ought to have been Captain, because it was partly her idea; but she 
let Oswald be, because she is of a retiring character. Oswald said :—‘ The first 
thing is to get all the creatures together. The paddock at the side of the orchard 
is the very place, because the hedge is good all round. When we’ve got the 
performers all there we'll make a programme, and then dress for our parts. It’s a 
pity there won’t be any audience but the turkeys.” 

We took the animals in their right order, according to Denny’s list. 

The bull was the first. He is black. He does not live in the cow-house 
with the other horned people. He has a house all to himself two fields away. 
Oswald and Alice went to fetch him. They took a halter to lead the bull by, and 
a whip, not to hurt the bull with, but just to make him mind. The others were 
to try to get one of the horses while we were gone. 

Oswald, as usual, was full of bright ideas, 

“T daresay,” he said, “the bull will be shy at first, and he’ll have to be goaded 
into the arena.” 

“But goads hurt,” Alice said. 

“They don’t hurt the bull,” Oswald said; “his powerful hide is too thick.” 

“Then why does he attend to it,” Alice said, “if it doesn’t hurt?” 

“Properly brought-up bulls attend, because they know they ought,” Oswald 
said. “I think I shall ride the bull,” the brave boy went on: “a bull-fight where 
an intrepid rider appears on the bull, sharing its joys and sorrows; it will be 
something quite new.” 

“You can’t ride bulls,” Alice said—‘‘at least, not if their backs are sharp 
like cows.” 

But Oswald thought he could. 

The bull lives in a house made of wood and prickly furze bushes, and he has 
a yard to his house ; you cannot climb on the roof of his house at all comfortably. 
When we got there he was half in his house and half out in his yard, and he 
was swinging his tail because of the flies, which bothered. It was a very hot day. 

“You'll see,” Alice said, “‘he won’t want a goad. He’ll be so glad to get out for 
a walk, he’ll drop his head in my hand like a tame fawn, and follow me lovingly 
all the way.” 

Oswald called to him. He said, “ Bull! bull! bull! bull!” because he did not 
know the animal’s Christian name. The bull took no notice. ‘Then Oswald picked 
up a stone and threw it at the bull—not angrily, but just to make it pay attention. 
But the bull did not pay a farthing’s-worth of it. So then Oswald leaned over 
the iron gate of the bull’s yard and just flicked the bull with the whip-lash. And 
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then the bull did pay attention. He started when the lash struck him. Then 
suddenly he faced round—uttering a roar like that of the wounded king of beasts 
(the Lion), and putting his head down close to his feet, he ran straight at the 
iron gate, where we were standing. 

Alice and Oswald mechanically turned away. ‘They did not wish to annoy the 
bull any more, and they ran as fast as they could across the fields so as not to 
keep the others waiting. 

As they ran across the field Oswald had a dream-like fancy that perhaps the 
bull had rooted up the gate with one paralysing blow, and was now tearing across 
the field after him and Alice, with the broken gate balanced on his horns. We 
climbed the stile quickly and looked back. The bull was still on the right side of 
his gate. 

Oswald said: “I think we'll do without the bull. He did not seem to want to 
come. We must be kind to dumb animals.” 

Alice said, between laughing and crying,—‘“ Oh, Oswald, how can you?” 

But we did do without the bull, and we did not tell the others how we had 
hurried to get back. We 
just said: “The bull 
didn’t seem to care about 
coming.” 

The others had not 
been idle. They had 
got old Clover, the cart- 
horse ; but she would do 
nothing but graze, so we 
decided not to use her 
in the bull-fight, but to 
let her be the elephant. 
The elephant’s is a nice 
quiet part, and she was 
quite big enough for a 
young one. ‘Then the 
black pig could be 
learned, and the other 
two pigs would be some- 
thing else. ‘They had 
also got the goat. He 
was tethered to a young 
tree. 

The donkey was there. 
Denny was leading him 
in the halter. The dogs 
were there, of course— 
Lady and Martha and 
Pincher : they always are. 

So now we had only 
to get the turkeys for the 
applause, and the calves 
and the pigs. 

The calves were easy 
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in their own house. There were five. And the pigs were in their houses, too. 
We got them out after long and patient toil, and persuaded them that they 
wanted to go into the paddock where the circus was to be. This is done by 
pretending to drive them the other way. A pig only knows two ways—the 
way you want him to go, and the other. But the turkeys knew thousands 
of different ways, and tried them all. They made such an awful row, we had 
to drop all idea of ever hearing applause from their lips; so we came away and 
left them. 

“Never mind!” H. O. said: “they'll be sorry enough afterwards, nasty 
unobliging things, because now they won’t see the circus. I hope the other 
animals will tell them about it.” 

While the turkeys were engaged in baffling the rest of us, Dicky had found 
three sheep, who seemed to wish to join the glad throng ; so we let them. 

Then we shut the gate of the paddock, and left the dumb circus-performers to 
make friends with each other while we dressed. 

Oswald and H. O. were to be clowns. It is quite easy, with Albert’s uncle’s 
pyjamas, and flour on your hair and face, and the red lead they do the brick 
floors with. 

Alice had very short pink-and-white skirts, and real roses in her hair and 
round her dress. Her dress was the pink calico and white muslin stuff off the 
dressing-table in the girls’ room, fastened with pins and tied round the waist with 
a small bath-towel. She was to be the Dauntless Equestrienne, and to give her 
entrancing act of barebacked daring, riding either a pig or a sheep, whichever we 
found was freshest and most skittish. Dora was dressed for the Haute Ecole, 
which means a riding-habit and a high hat. She took Dick’s topper that he wears 
with his Etons, anda skirt of the housekeeper’s. Daisy dressed the same as Alice, 
taking the muslin from the housekeeper’s dressing-table without saying anything 
beforehand. None of us would have advised this, and indeed, we were thinking 
of trying to put it back, when Denny and Dicky, who were wishing to look like 
highwaymen,—with brown-paper top-boots and slouch hats and ‘Turkish-towel 
cloaks—suddenly stopped dressing, and gazed out of the window. 

“Crikey!” said Dicky: “come on, Oswald!” and bounded like an antelope 
from the room. 

Oswald and the rest followed, casting a hasty glance through the window. 
Noél had got brown-paper boots, too, and a Turkish-towel cloak. H. O. had 
been waiting for Dora to dress him up for the other clown. He had only his 
shirt and knickerbockers and his braces on. He came down as he was—as indeed 
we all did. And no wonder. For in the paddock, where the circus was to be, 
a blood-thrilling thing had transpired. The dogs were charging the sheep; and 
we had now lived long enough in the country to know the fell nature of our dogs’ 
improper conduct. 

We all rushed into the paddock, calling to Pincher and Martha and Lady. 
Pincher came almost at once. He is a well-brought-up dog—Oswald trained him. 
Martha did not seem to hear. She is awfully deaf, but she did not matter so 
much, because the sheep could walk away from her easily—she has no pace and 
no wind. But Lady is a deerhound. She is used to pursuing that fleet and antlered 
pride of the forest, the stag; and she can go like billy-ho. She was now far 
away in a distant region of the paddock with a fat sheep just before her, in full 
flight. I am sure if anybody’s eyes ever did start out of their heads with horror, 
like in narratives of adventure, ours did then. 


There was a moment’s pause of speechless emotion. We expected every 
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instant to see Lady pull down her quarry, and we know what a lot of money a 
sheep costs, to say nothing of its own personal feelings. 

Then we started to run for all we were worth. It is hard to run swiftly as 
the arrow from the bow, when you happen to be wearing pyjamas belonging to a 
grown-up person, as I was—but even so, I beat Dicky. He said afterwards it 
was because his brown-paper boots came undone and tripped him up. Alice 
came in third. She held up the dressing-table muslin, and ran jolly well. But 
ere we had reached the fatal spot, all was very nearly up with the sheep. We 
heard a plop. Lady stopped, and looked round. She must have heard us 
bellowing to her as we ran. Then she came towards us prancing with happiness. 
But we said “Down, bad dog!” and ran sternly on. 

When we came to the brook which forms the boundary of the paddock, we 
saw the sheep struggling in the water. It is not very deep, and I believe the 
sheep could have stood up quite comfortably, and been well in its depth, if it 
had liked. But it would not try. 

It was a steepish bank. Alice and I got down and stuck our legs into the 
water, and then Dicky came down, and the three of us hauled the sheep up by 
its shoulders, till it could rest on Alice and me as we sat on the bank. It kicked 
all the time we were hauling. It gave one extra kick at last, that raised it up; 
and, I tell you, that sopping wet, heavy, panting, silly donkey of a sheep, sat there 
on our laps like a pet dog, and Dicky got his shoulder under it at the back, and 
heaved constantly to keep it from flumping off into the water again, while the 
others fetched the shepherd. 

When the shepherd came he called us every name you can think of, and then 
he said: “Good thing master didn’t come along. He would ha’ called you some 
tidy names.” 

He got the sheep out and took it and the others away. And the calves too. 
He did not seem to care about the other performing animals. 

Alice and Oswald and Dicky had had almost enough circus for just then, so 
we sat in the sun and dried ourselves, and wrote the programme of the circus. 
This was it :— 


PROGRAMME. 


(1) Startling leap from the lofty precipice by the performing sheep. Real water, 
and real precipice. O., A. and D. Bastable. (We thought we might as well 
put that in, though it was over, and had happened accidentally.) 

(2) Graceful bare-backed equestrienne act on the trained pig, Eliza. A. Bastable. 

(3) Amusing clown interlude, introducing trained dog, Pincher, and the other white 
pig. H. O. and O. Bastable. 

(4) The see-saw. Trained donkeys. (H. O. said we had only one donkey, so 

‘ Dicky said H. O. could be the other. When peace was restored we went 
on to 5.) i 

(5) Elegant equestrian act by D. Bastable, Haute Ecole, on Clover, the incomparative 
trained elephant from the plains of Venezuela. 

(6) Alpine feat of daring. The climbing of the Andes by Billy, the well-known 
acrobatic goat. (We thought we could make the Andes out of hurdles and 
things, and so we could have but for what always happens. (This is the 
unexpected. (This is a saying father told me—but I see I am three deep 
in brackets, so I will close them before I get into any more.) .) .) 

(7) The black, but learned pig. (‘I daresay he knows something,” Alice said, “ if 
we can only find out what.” We did find out what, all too soon.) 


We could not think of anything else, and our things were nearly dry, except 
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Dicky’s brown-paper top-boots, which were mingled with the gurgling waters of 
the brook. 

We went back to the seat of action, which was the iron trough where the 
sheep have their salt put, and began to dress up the creatures. We had just tied the 
Union Jack we made out of Dora’s flannel petticoat and cetera round the waist of 
the black and learned pig, when we heard screams from the back part of the house ; 
and suddenly we saw that Billy, the acrobatic goat, had got loose from the tree 
we had tied him to. (He had eaten all the parts of the bark that he could get at, 
but we did not notice it until next day, when led to the spot by a grown-up.) 

The gate of the orchard was open, so was the gate leading to the back door. 
We hastily proceeded in the direction of the screams, and guided by the sound, 
threaded our way into the kitchen. As we went, Noél, ever fertile in melancholy 
ideas, said he wondered whether Mrs. Pettigrew was being robbed or only murdered. 
In the kitchen we saw that Noél was wrong, as usual. It was neither. The housekeeper 
screaming like a steam-siren, and waving a broom, occupied the foreground. In the 
distance Jane was shrieking in a hoarse and monotonous way, and trying to shut 
herself up inside a clothes-horse, on which washing was being aired. On the dresser, 
which he had ascended by a chair, was Billy, the acrobatic goat, doing his Alpine 
daring act. He had found out his Andes for himself, and even as we gazed he 
turned and tossed his head in a way that showed us some mysterious purpose 
was hidden beneath his calm exterior. ‘The next moment he put his off-horn neatly 
behind the end plate of the next to the bottom row, and ran it along against the 
wall. The plates fell crashing on to the soup-tureen and vegetable dishes which 
adorned the lower range of the Andes. 

Mrs. Pettigrew’s screams were almost drowned in the discording crash and 
crackle of the falling avalanche of crockery. Oswald, though stricken with horror 
and polite regret, preserved the most dauntless coolness. 

Disregarding the mop which Mrs. Pettigrew kept on poking at the goat in a 
timid, yet cross, way, he sprang forward, crying out to his trusty followers, “Stand 
by to catch him!” 

But Dicky had thought of the same thing, and ere Oswald could carry out 
his long-cherished and general-like design, Dicky had caught the goat’s legs and 
tripped it up. The goat fell against another row of plates, righted itself hastily in 
the gloomy ruins of the soup-tureen, and then fell again—this time towards Dicky. 
The two fell heavily on the ground together. The trusty followers had been so 
struck by the daring of Dicky and his lion-hearted brother, that they had not “ stood 
by” to catch anything. The goat was not hurt; but Dicky had a sprained thumb 
and a lump on his forehead like a black marble door-knob. He had to go to bed. 

I will draw a veil and asterisks over what Mrs. Pettigrew said. Also Albert’s 
uncle, who was brought to the scene of ruin by her screams. Our words were 
few. There are times when it is not wise to argue, however little what has 
occurred is really your fault. 

When they had said what they deemed enough, and we were let go, we all 
went out. Then Alice said, in a voice which she vainly strove to render firm: 
“Let’s give up the circus; let’s put the toys back in the boxes—no, I don’t 
mean that—the creatures in their places, and drop the whole thing ; I want to go 
and read to Dicky.” 

Oswald has a spirit that no reverses can depreciate. He hates to be beaten. 
But he gave in to Alice, as the others said so too, and we went out to collect 
the performing troupe, and sort it out into its proper places. 

Alas! We came too late. In the interest we had felt about whether Mrs, 
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Pettigrew was the abject victim of burglars or not, we had left both gates open 
again. ‘The old horse—I mean the trained elephant from Venezuela—was there, all 
right enoigh. The dogs we had beaten and tied up, after the first Act, when the 
intrepid sheep bounded, as it says in the Programme. ‘The two white pigs were 
there ; but the donkey was gone. We heard his hoofs down the road, growing 
fainter and fainter, in the direction of the Police Station. And just round the 
gate-post we saw a flash of red, white, blue, and black. That told us with dumb 
signification that the pig was off in exactly the other direction. Why couldn’t 
they have gone the same way? But no, one was a pig; and the other was a 
donkey, as Denny said afterwards. 

Daisy and H. O. started after the donkey. The rest of us, with one accord, 
pursuited the pig—-I don’t know why. It trotted quietly down the road; it looked 
very black against the white road, and the ends on the top where the Union 
Jack was tied bobbed brightly as it trotted. At first I thought it would be easy 
to catch up to it. 

This was an error. 

When we ran faster, it ran faster; when we stopped, it stopped, and looked 
round at us and nodded. 

I daresay you won't swallow this, but you may safely—it’s as true as true ; and 
so’s all that about the goat. I give you my sacred word of honour. I tell you 
the pig nodded as much as to say, “Oh yes, you think you will, but you won’t!” 
And then, as soon as we moved again, off it went. That pig led us on and on, 
o’er miles and miles of strange country. One thing, it did keep to the roads. 
When we met people, which wasn’t often, we called out to them to help us, but 
they only waved their arms and roared with laughter. One idiot of a chap on a 
bicycle almost tumbled off his machine, and then he got off and propped it against 
a gate and sat down in the hedge to laugh properly. You remember Alice was 
still dressed up as the gay equestrienne in the dressing-table pink and white, with 
rosy garlands, now very droopy; and she had no stockings on, only white sand- 
shoes, because she thought they would be easier than boots for balancing on the 
pig in, in the graceful barebacked Act. 

Oswald was attired in red paint, and flour, and pyjamas, for a clown. It is 
really impossible to run speedily in another man’s pyjamas, so Oswald had taken 
them off, and wore his own brown knickerbockers belonging to his Norfolks. He 
had tied the pyjamas round his neck to carry them easily. He was afraid to leave 
them in a ditch, as Alice suggested, because he did not know the roads, and for 
aught he recked they might have been infested with footpads. If it had been his 
own pyjamas it would have been different. (I am going to ask for pyjamas next 
winter ; they are so useful in many ways.) Noél was a highwayman in brown- 
paper gaiters and bath towels, and a cocked hat of newspaper. I don’t know how 
he kept it on. And the pig was encircled by the dauntless banner of our country. 
All the same, I think if I had seen a band of youthful travellers in bitter distress 
about a pig, I should have tried to lend a helping hand, and not have sat roaring 
in the hedge, no matter how the travellers and the pig might have been dressed. 

It was hotter than any one would believe who has never had occasion to hunt 
the pig when dressed for quite another part. The flour got out of Oswald’s hair 
into his eyes and his mouth. His brow was wet with what the Village Blacksmith’s 
brow was wet with, and not his fair brow alone. It ran down his face and washed 
the red off in streaks, and when he rubbed his eyes he only made it worse. 
Alice had to run, holding the equestrienne skirts on with both hands ; and I think 
the brown-paper boots bothered Noél from the first. Dora had her skirt over. her 
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arms, and carried the topper in her hand. It was no use to tell ourselves it was 
a wild boar hunt; we were long past that. 

At last we met a man who took pity on us. He was a kind-hearted man. I 
think perhaps he had a pig of his own, or perhaps children. Honour to his name ! 

He stood in the middle of the road and waved his arms. The pig right-wheeled 
through an open gate into a private garden and cantered up the drive. We 
followed. What else were we to do, I should like to know? 

If the learned black pig did not know anything else, it seemed to know its 
way. It turned first to the right and then to’ the left, and emerged on a lawn. 

“Now, all together!” cried Oswald, mustering his failing voice to give the word 
of command: “Surround him! Cut off his retreat!” 

We almost surrounded him. He edged off towards the house. 

“Now we’ve got him,” cried the crafty Oswald, as the pig got on to a bed of 
yellow pansies, close against the red house wall. 

All would even then have been well, only Denny, at the very last, shrank 
from meeting the pig face to face in a manly way. He let the pig pass him; and 
the next moment, with a squeak that said “'There now!” as plain as words, the 
pig bolted into a French window. The pursuers halted not: this was no time for 
trivial ceremony. In another moment the pig was a captive. Alice and Oswald 
had their arms round him, under the ruins of a table that had had teacups on it; 
and around the hunters and their prey stood the startled members of a Parish 
Society for making clothes for the poor heathen, that that pig had led us into the 
very midst of. They were reading a missionary report, or something, when we ran 
our quarry to earth under their table. Even as we crossed the threshold I heard 
something about “black brothers being already white to the harvest.” All the ladies 
had been sewing flannel things for the poor blacks, while the curate read aloud to 
them. You think they screamed when they saw the pig and us? You are right. 

On the whole I cannot say that the missionary people behaved badly. Oswald 
explained that it was entirely the pig’s doing, and asked pardon very handsomely 
for any alarm the ladies had felt; and Alice said how sorry we’ were, but really it 
was not our fault this time. The curate looked a bit nasty, but the presence of 
ladies made him keep his hot blood in check. 

When we had explained we said, “ Might we go?” 

The curate said, “The sooner the better”; but the lady of the house asked 
for our names and addesses, and said she should write to our father (she did; 
and we heard of it too) They did not do anything to us, as Oswald at one 
time believed to be the curate’s idea. They let us go. 

And we went, after we had asked for a piece of rope to lead the pig by. 

“In case it should come back into your nice room,” Alice said ; “and that 
would be such a pity, wouldn’t it?” 

A little girl in a starched pinafore was sent for the rope. And as soon as the 
pig had agreed to let us tie it round his neck we came away. The scene in the 
drawing-room had not been long. 

The pig went slowly, “like a meandering brook,” Denny said. Just by the 
gate the shrubs rustled and opened, and the little girl came out. Her pinafore 
was full of cake. 

“ Here,” she said, “ you must be hungry if you’ve come all that way; I think 
they might have given you some tea, after all the trouble you’ve had.” 

We took the cake with proper thanks. 

“T wish I could play at circuses,” she said. ‘Tell me about it.” 

We told her while we ate the cake; and when we had done she said, 
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“Perhaps it was better to hear about than do—especially the goat part; but I do 
wish auntie had given you tea.” 

We told her not to be too hard on her aunt, because you have to make 
allowances for grown-up people. 

When we parted she said she would never forget us, and Oswald gave her his 
pocket button-hook and corkscrew combined, for a keepsake. 

* * * x * * * 
Dicky’s Act with the goat (which is true, and no kid) was the only thing out 
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“Alice and Oswald had their arms round him, under the ruins of a table.” 


of that day that was put in the Golden Deed book, and he put that in himself, 
while we were hunting the pig, 
* * * 4 * * * 

Alice and me capturing the pig was never put in. We would scorn to write 
our own good actions, but I suppose Dicky was dull with us all away, and you 
must pity the dull, and not blame them. 

* + + * # * * 

I will not seek to unfold to you how we got the pig home, or how the 
donkey was caught (that was poor sport compared to the pig), nor will I tell you 
a word of all that was said and done to the intrepid hunters of the black and 
learned. I have told you all the interesting part. Seek not to know the rest. 

It is better buried in obliquity. 


E. NEsBIT. 
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RECREATIONS OF PRISON. 


“THERE are sundry tales of the taming of spiders by solitary prisoners, but a 


fact gleaned easily from natural history may make us cautious in receiving 

them. ‘The interests of the spider are strictly confined to courting and 
fly-catching ; the creature has no social or friendly emotions whatever. The reader 
who should set out to tame one might presently conclude that even the dreadful 
solitude of the prison cell would seldom breed patience for the task. 

What seems the most authentic (and what is perhaps the only authentic) story 
of the kind has Pellisson for hero.  Pellisson was the friend and confidential 
clerk of Nicolas Fouquet, Minister of Finance to Louis XIV. On the downfall 
and imprisonment of Fouquet, Pellisson followed him into captivity ; but while the 
master went to the fortress of Pignerol, the man was lodged in the Bastille. Here 
he covered the door and walls of his cell with writing, a form of recreation to 
some extent traditional in the French prisons of State. Next, he made a kind of 
ink by soaking bread in his wine, and a pen out of a quill drawn from his 
mattress, and wrote, between the lines and on the margins of the books of 
devotion that had been furnished him, an elaborate defence of Fouquet. Finally 
(at least, this portion of the story has not been disproved), Pellisson tried his 
arts upon a spider which had spun its web across the bars of the window. 
He began by placing half-dead flies against the web, and the spider promptly ran 
down for them, as a spider would usually do. From this, it seems, the creature 
was gradually tempted to take its food from the prisoner’s hand; and the story 
continues that it would presently come to his call, or to the music of a bagpipe 
played by a half-witted Basque who at one time shared the cell. As _ regards 
the bagpipe, there is nothing improbable; experiment has proved that spiders 
make little or no distinction between music played softly, and the buzzing of flies. 
This is the extent of the story; and, if fairly authentic, its value is not great. 

The bond of misfortune between Pellisson and Fouquet may doubtless be 
taken in explanation of the legend that the Minister also tried his hand upon 
spiders. Fouquet’s occupations during the nineteen years of his imprisonment (he 
died at Pignerol in 1680—an attested fact which destroys an old theory that the 
Minister of Finance was the “ Man in the Iron Mask”) were studious and grave. 
He read books of history and devotion, the lives of saints, and the Bible. What 
a curious work, by the way, would be the commentaries on the Bible of all the 
prisoners and captives whose sorrows it has comforted! Fouquet, less a criminal 
than a victim of the jealous dislike of Louis XIV., endured sixteen years of the 
closest captivity. We need not quite believe that during all that period he never 
once quitted his chamber, or communicated with any persons save the governor 
of the fortress and a prisoner who was given him for valet; but we know very 
well what the rigours of imprisonment could be in the France of Louis XIV. ; 
and so tightly was Fouquet kept until within a year or two of his death, that, 
forbidden the use of pen and paper, he was driven to make shift with chicken- 
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bones for the one and any substance that could be traced upon for the other, 
Indeed, man under lock and key has shown himself an animal of much ingenuity. 
Consider only a few of the materials which have helped him to produce volumes 
of. good, bad, or indifferent literary stuff: for pen or stylus—bones of birds, fish, 
and other creatures, pointed sticks, pins, nails, straws, needles, toothpicks ; for paper 
—tablets of kneaded bread, scraps of linen, silk, the lining of a doublet or jacket, 
fragments of wood, plates, the sides or bottoms of drinking vessels, the inside of a 
cap, the floor, walls, door, ceiling, and window of cell or chamber, and even, in 
emergency, the bare back of a fellow-prisoner; for ink—soot or bread diluted 
with wine or vinegar, smoke-black, and blood pricked from the finger or thumb. 

Reference has been made to the attempt to identify Fouquet with the “Iron 
Mask.” From time to time, within the last two hundred years, some fifteen or 
twenty candidates for the mask (which, by the way, was of velvet) have been 
brought forward by as many different writers; but recent research in France has 
established beyond possibility of dispute the claims of Count Mattioli, secretary 
and minister of the Duke of Mantua. The documents proving his reception at 
the Bastille (after fifteen years’ imprisonment at Pignerol and four at the Isles de 
Sainte-Marguerite) on September 18th, 1698, and his death in that dungeon on 
November 19th, 1703, are extant. The greater part of his captivity of four-and 
twenty years seems to have been cruel enough, with little indeed of “ recreation.” 
A pretty tale represents the prisoner as an amateur of the guitar, and an extremely 
silly one describes him as amusing himself solely by plucking the hairs from his 
beard with “very fine pincers.” An old print before me shows him standing in 
his cell, which is furnished with a draped table and a straight-backed chair; the 
mask lies on the floor, and the guitar is placed against the chair. There are no 
pincers,—a kind of plaything not usually given to prisoners of Louis XIV. The 
pamphleteer who invented the instrument asserts roundly that one-half of it was 
shown to him; which recalls the proof offered by the monks of Loretto of the 
“miraculous translation” of the Santa-Casa: “ Here is the hat of the man who 
saw the miracle.” We may discredit the pincers without a scruple, and it is not 
too easy to accept the guitar. 

How many prisoners in dark places have hungered to look on a _ flower! 
Does any one remember a graceful story called “Picciola,” written by a French author, 
M. Saintine, in the second quarter of this century?) The imprisoned hero rears a 
flower which becomes a living friend to him, animates and comforts him, purifies 
his heart, and wins him at last to love his prison more than he had ever loved 
the world. Few prisoners in any age have known this happy means of wooing an 
unhappy fate, but it is on record that the “great” Condé, imprisoned for a time 
in the famous dungeon of Vincennes, planted pinks in the intervals of playing 
shuttlecock and tennis. 

In several of the prisons of Paris, up to about the middle of this century, the 
men in one place and the women in another played a curious game of betrothals 
through the medium of flowers. For instance, three male prisoners in La 
Roquette, whose sentences were nearly finished, would go to a recognised artist of 
the prison with a request for a “bouquet” of three flowers. The flowers would 
be traced on paper, a number attached to each, and the prisoners would make 
their choice. From La Roquette the ‘‘bouquet” was magically wafted to Saint- 
Lazare, where three women awaiting their release would somehow contrive to 
receive it. Each of the three would select a flower; the bouquet would return 
through some mysterious channel to La Roquette ; and the affair was arranged. 

I forget what bird it was that Mr. Michael Davitt tells us, in his fascinating 
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RECREATIONS OF PRISON. 


“Prison Diary,” he tamed and made a pet of at Portland. A prisoner of the 
Bastille, Constantin de Renneville, narrates how he enticed into his chamber the 
pigeons that haunted the towers, and tied notes under their wings, in the hope that 
these messages would reach some friendly hand. One of them reached the hand 
of the governor, who had all the pigeons shot. Latude was more fortunate for 
a time than Constantin de Renneville. ‘There were some pigeons,” he says, 
writing of his days in the Bastille, “in the constant habit of perching on my 
window. I conceived the idea of taming them... . With some threads that I 
drew out from my shirts and sheets I constructed a noose, which I hung out 
from my window, and caught a beautiful male pigeon. I soon caught the female 
also, who seemed voluntarily to partake the captivity of her mate. I tried every 
means to console them for the loss of liberty; I assisted them to make their nest 
and to feed their young: my cares and attentions equalled their own. They seemed 
sensible of this, and repaid me by every possible mark of affection.” A quarrel 
with the gaoler who brought the grain for them resulted in the loss of the birds. 

We have seen Constantin de Renneville endeavouring to employ his pigeons as 
carriers ; and I have found one instance of a prisoner seeking to use flies for this 
purpose! Leo Tikhomirov was his name ; a young student confined in 1875, in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, in St. Petersburg, on a vague charge of Nihilism. 
He has written in French, under the title ‘‘Conspirateurs et Policiers,” a vivid and 
quite convincing account of his misfortunes, which abounds in illustrations of the 
simpler wiles whereby the pains of solitary durance may be cheated or relieved. 

“My cell in summer-time,” he says, “ would be swarming with big flies, and 
the idea seized me of employing them as couriers. Having caught several, I 
wrote a series of little notes on cigarette papers, tied them to the flies, and then 
let them go. Later, I made inquiries among the other prisoners, but it seems that 
my efforts had been futile, for no one had received a letter by my post.” 

The list of the things that may be tamed in prison—a very small list *—brings 
us quickly into the company of the rat. ‘Tales of the rat in prison, apt at first to 
be a little jarring, are natural and even sympathetic. They sum up and reduce to 
a sentence the tragedy of hopeless existence in all the old dungeons—French, 
English, German, Spanish, and Italian. The prisoner whose isolation from the 
world is so complete that he sees nothing human save the hand which pushes his 
food through a trap-door, and whose sentence of imprisonment has been so vague 
that he cannot reckon upon entering the world again, comes at last, in his 
dreadful and immeasurable solitude, to court the vermin that infest his cell. 
The situation, ugly and poignant in itself, has yielded some amiable stories. <A 
certain Liard, charged with having circulated libels against the King and Court, 
lay long in the Bastille, with no friends to move for his release. He was found 
surrounded by a troop of rats, with which, as it appeared, he lived on the best 
of terms. ivery rat had its name—‘ Ratapon,” ‘‘Goula,” “ Friand,” etc.—and 
knew and answered it. When Liard set his plate on the floor: for dinner, and 
the rats began to squeak, he reproved and encouraged them by turns. A _ fellow- 
prisoner who once witnessed the scene, declared: “If I had killed one of these 
horrid creatures, Liard would have flown at my throat.” Latude, too, diverted 
himself with rats, after first trying vainly to rid his cell of them. 





* I have seen no animal in prison except a cat. In the prisons of Wandsworth and Wormwood 
Scrubbs, in London, and in Mountjoy prison, on the outskirts of Dublin, I remember cats in the 
corridors. The romance of the prison cat, if the materials of romance exist, remains unwritten. 
It would be a very slight and casual one, for no prisoner would be allowed to keep a cat in his 
cell ; he would as easily obtain permission to play the legendary guitar of Mattioli. 
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From time to time we glimpse a lady in these dismal holds, but we do not 
find her taming rodents. Here is the lively Mdlle. de Launay, later to be 
known as Madame de Staal, an inmate of the Bastille for her share in the 
Cellamare conspiracy. The rats, which had the entrée of most chambers of this 
prison, terrified her, and a cat was given her for protection. By-and-by there 
were kittens, “and the pretty family gambolled before me, and cheered me 
wonderfully.” But Mdlle. de Launay’s cage in the Bastille was a gilded one, and 
she confesses that she was thoroughly happy in it. The Governor invited her to 
dinner ; she played cards and carried on her correspondence; and she was the 
heroine of a sparkling little comedy of love such as is not often played in the 
sequestered world of prison. First, there was the King’s lieutenant, Maisonrouge, 
highest in authority after the governor. The King’s lieutenant had _ permitted 
himself to love the young lady in silence, thinking he was too old to please her. 
Locked into an adjoining chamber was the youthful and elegant Chevalier de Ménil, 
also implicated in the Cellamare affair. The Chevalier and the lady were not 
acquainted with each other, but the chivalrous lieutenant undertook to bring them 
into communication. He played post between them, carrying from one to the other 
epistles in verse. The epistles began to whisper of love, and presently nothing 
would serve but the lieutenant must contrive an interview. It was done. Imagine 
the moment: two lovers who have never seen each other brought face to face 
in prison. Impressions on either part were charming, and the interviews were 
continued under the benevolent surveillance of Maisonrouge, who had sacrificed 
his own happiness to that of his little friend. But the inevitable hour came. The 
governor got wind of the affair, and the lovers’ recreations were spoiled. 

The diversions of prisoners, such as they are able to make for themselves, are 
of course modified by character. Cardinal de Retz played chess. Lauzun, lover 
of the Duchesse de Montpensier, a prisoner of State with Fouquet at Pignerol, 
procured fine clothes, perruques, and jewellery from Paris, and dressed and 
re-dressed himself before a mirror. Constantin de Renneville read the New 
Testament through nine times, “and the ninth time with greater avidity than 
ever.” réron used to drink his daily allowance of wine at a bout, and sleep 
off the effects, ‘to be in a fit condition to support the tedium of this terrible 
sermoniser called the Dungeon of Vincennes.” Baron Trenck, with his neck cased 
in a “huge iron collar,” wrote and designed on pewter. ‘“ Having light, I began 
to carve with a nail, on the pewter cup in which I drank, satirical verses and 
various figures, and attained so much perfection that my cups at last were 
considered masterpieces, both of engraving and invention, and were sold dear, as 
rare curiosities.” * The abbé Lenglet Dufresnoy, who made seven or eight trips to 

* Does this art obtain in our own prisons to-day? Mr. Michael Davitt mentions a dinner-can 
served to him one day in Millbank, on the bottom of which the following lines had been scratched 
with a nail :— 

**MILLBANK, for thick shins and graft' at the pump ; 
BROADMOOR,’ for all lags as go off their chump; 
BRIXTON, for good toke* and cocoa with fat ; 
DarrMoor, for bad grub but plenty of chat ; 
PORTSMOUTH, a blooming bad place for hard work 3 
CHATHAM on Sunday gives four ounce of pork ; 
PORTLAND is worst of the lot for to joke in—- 
For fetching a lagging there is no place like WOKING.” 
Crutchy Quinn, 10 and ticket.” * 


2 


' «© Graft,’—hard labour. ? *f Broadmoor,”—the criminal lunatic asylum. 4 “¢ Toke,”—rations. 


'**To and ticket,”—ten years’ penal servitude, followed by police supervision. 
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various State prisons, declared them “the best places in the world to work in. 
The officer who came to arrest him always had a cordial reception; the Abbé 
merely asked time to pack his linen, books, and manuscripts, and then despatched 
a note to his publisher: “You will have the book I am engaged on in a very 
short time now, for, under His Majesty’s good pleasure, I am just being conducted 
to my study.” Fréret edited a Chinese grammar in the Bastille. Voltaire thought 
out plays, and meditated on his literary future. The philosopher Diderot pounded 
slate to a powder, infused it in wine, split the point of a toothpick, and wrote 
on the margins of a volume of Plato his “ Philosophical Essay on the Reigns of 
Claudius and Nero.” The fiery Mirabeau, in the dungeon of Vincennes, was 
incessantly at war with the governor. He could not get leave to write or read, 
he could not get scissors to cut his hair, nor a barber to dress it for him. At 
last, the intercession of the Princesse de Lamballe procured him books and writing 
materials, when he turned out with great rapidity two or three novels (of which, being 
very characteristic of their age, the less said the better), and that flaming treatise 
on “ Lettres de Cachet” which was a prophecy of the Revolution. The philosophers 
and men of letters, it may be remarked, were apt to come off better than others in 
the prisons of State, since it was shrewdly guessed that they would quit them pen 
in hand,—as they generally did. Indeed, during a brief period of the eighteenth 
century, a term of imprisonment in the Bastille or Vincennes was as good as a 
paragraph in the papers to a pushing writer. The abbé Morellet, “one of the best 
of the encyclopedists, was as enthusiastic as Dufresnoy on the subject of his arrest. 
“‘T saw some literary glory illuminating the walls of my prison: persecuted, I must 
be better known. . . . A career was opening before me, and I should be able to 
pursue it at greater advantage. These six months at the Bastille would be an 
excellent recommendation, and would infallibly make my fortune.” 

Taking the Bastille as a type of the State prisons of old France (though, in 
the strictest sense, the dungeon of Vincennes, not very well known to English 
readers, was even more typical), it is well to keep in mind that the modern 
apologists of this gaol, the most renowned in history, have carefully withheld from 
us all that is worst in its annals. ‘‘The Archives of the Bastille,” the basis of 
their apologies, are of an almost modern date, and exceedingly imperfect. In the 
Bastille, as in most French prisons up to the days of the Revolution, the prisoner 
who was rich, and against whom there was no special grudge on the part of king 
or minister, could live in very handsome style; the prisoner without money lived 
wretchedly enough. On the one hand, we have the hyperbolic charge of Linguet, 
that, ‘‘Except perhaps in hell, there are no tortures to approach those of the 
3astille” ; and on the other hand M. Funck-Brentano, the ablest exponent of the very 
newest theories of defence, meets us with the assurance that the Bastille was really 
a kind of hotel,—‘‘elegant, we might almost say luxurious.” The middle path is 
steered without much difficulty by any one who, having read the inner history of 
the Bastille, will compare it with the histories of the apologists, and who will 
contrast both with the records of the Conciergerie, the Chatelet, and Bicétre. No 
one thinks to apologise for the torture-chamber of the Conciergerie: why such 
pains to whitewash the indefensible memory of the Bastille ? 

The prisons of Paris during the Reign of Terror present a spectacle unique in 
history. The Luxembourg in ‘93 (a palace transformed into a dungeon), crammed 
to overflowing with suspects of the bluest blood in France, has been described as 
a camp or caravanserai with the style of a court. In the evening the aristocrats 
of both sexes assembled in a common-room—always called the drawing-room— 
powdered and elegantly dressed; saluted one another by the titles they had 
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ceased to own, and disputed precedence as at Versailles. Visits were paid and 
returned, and cards and chess were played in the evenings. The prisoners amused 
themselves by keeping their cells or chambers in order, sweeping the corridors, 
and cooking dinner; and the marquis who found himself deprived of a valet, 
handled the broom, fetched water, and took his turn at the spit, as if the custom 
of a lifetime had used him to those offices. Every day the tumbrils were moving 
steadily to the guillotine, and the evening games were interrupted by the entry 
of the turnkey with the list of those who were to die on the following morning ! 
At the Conciergerie, the guillotine was actually a game. A hall of the prison was 
transformed into a tribunal: judge on the bench, imitating the style of Fouquier- 
Tinville ; prisoner in the dock before him; and, when the trial was over, and the 
inevitable sentence had been passed, the guillotine of chairs and laths was set up, 
and, amid general applause, the wooden blade was loosed and the victim rolled 
into the basket. And while the play was being acted, the news-crier of the day 
might be standing under the prison wall, shouting to the inmates the names of 
those among-them who were to perish on the morrow! One night the twenty-two 
Girondins, condemned to die within twenty-four hours, were thrown into the 
Conciergerie. One of their number had killed himself on receiving sentence, and 
the body was carried to the prison and lay in the corner of the room in which 
the twenty-two spent their last night. They gathered at a long deal table for a 
farewell supper, at which, says Thiers, they were by turns gay, serious, and 
eloquent. ‘They sang solemnly the fervid songs of the Revolution ; and at five in 
the morning, when their summons came, one of them rose and declaimed the 
Marseillaise. Then the twenty-two went chanting to the scaffold, bearing their 
dead comrade among them, and the chant was maintained until the last head 
had fallen. 

The transition, I fear, is abrupt, but the “suspects” of the Terror have brought 
into my mind the “suspects” of Kilmainham during the Irish troubles of 1881, 
Here again was a prison entirely transformed—but there was no guillotine running 
red on College Green. Here was no Last Supper of the Girondins, but a 
perpetual table excellently furnished from the purses of the Ladies’ Land League. 
The great central hall of the prison, one of the finest in the kingdom, was 
converted into a day-room for the motley crowd of Members of Parliament, priests, 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, clerks, farmers, tradesmen, cattle-dealers and _ peasants, 
imprisoned under the “Crimes Act.” There was little restraint over them, and 
they enjoyed privileges which the “convicted prisoner” knows nothing of. They 
wrote and received as many letters as they pleased ; newspapers, books, magazines, 
chess-boards, draught-boards, backgammon-boards, and packs of cards were 
supplied to them; they had flowers and wines on their table; a yard of the 
prison was laid with concrete to serve as a ball-alley; and the cells were changed 
into neat little bedrooms. Altogether, it was an immense joke for many of the 
“ suspects,” but not so amusing to the governor and his staff, who had no precedents 
for the administration of prison on the lines of a fashionable boarding-house. 

Restrictions in the matter of speech have varied under most penal systems. 
In one prison, and at one period, speech is free and unrestrained; in another 
prison, and at some other time, it is rigorously curtailed or entirely forbidden. 
Prisoners sharing rooms in the old State prisons, or who were accorded what 
was called “the liberty of the yard,” might talk without stint, as in the yards and 
association-rooms of old Newgate; but there was always the moral restraint arising 
from the suspicion that one prisoner might be acting as a spy upon the others. 
This was often the real case, when a secret was wanted from a person under 
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detention. On the other hand, State prisoners were often mewed up so closely 
and cruelly that they could neither speak nor be spoken to. Out of such 
situations spring the systems of secret communication between prisoners in 
separate confinement, which nearly all prisons have revealed. A _ favourite, 
and perhaps the most universal method, is a code of taps, open as this is 
to the objection that taps may be conveyed to other ears than those they are 
intended to inform. In the Bastille in the eighteenth century, and doubtless 
earlier, the maniére de parler du béton, or mode of conversing by raps, was as 
follows: the prisoner struck the wall or the ceiling of his cell (according to the 
position of his neighbour) once for the letter a, twice for 4, three times for ¢ and 
so on to 3, represented by twenty-four strokes. Thus, food would be spelled: six 
taps, followed by fifteen, followed by fifteen, followed by four. It seems laborious 
in the extreme, yet Constantin de Renneville assures us that prisoners became so 
apt at the manceuvre as to succeed in carrying on long conversations, easily and 
with rapidity, despite the thickness of the walls, the vigilance of the sentinels, and 
the anger of the turnkeys. M. Tikhomirov gives a diagram of the telegraphic code 
in use among the prisoners of St. Peter and St. Paul. 





| I 2 3 4 5 
. : 4 ee c gen ee: 

ea 2 | f ¢ e e i j 
g 3 k | 1 sa ie oe 
ane ee: Wa oman es ers eee 

ee Be ea ee ee 





The reader will master it with scarcely an effort. Here there are two sets of 
taps for each letter; the first set indicates the serzes in which the letter is found, 
the second marks the place of the letter in that series. Prison, for instance, 
would be rapped out in this manner: four strokes and one (f), four strokes and 
three (7), two strokes and four (¢), four strokes and four (s), three strokes and 
five (0), three strokes and four (7). ‘“ When you have accustomed yourself to it,” 
says M. Tikhomirov, ‘‘this kind of telegraph serves you for conversation on any 
subject, and in a little while you can guess a word by three letters. I got so used 
to this language that I could even recognise my correspondents by the way they 
rapped, just as if I were listening to their voices. More than this: I could tell 
their moods,—if they were cheery, out of heart, or in a temper. Yet more: I 
came to know by-and-by whether it were a man or a woman who was speaking 
to me. ‘The women rapped so quickly that I could scarcely follow them, and 
over and over again I had to entreat my neighbour to take her time (e¢ ‘oujours 
je devais supplier ma voisine de ne pas tant se hater).” 

A modification of the French and Russian systems is in surreptitious use 
in every English prison at the present day. The testimony is gathered with most 
authority from the evidence given to the Departmental Committee on Prisons, 
whose inquiries were conducted by Mr. Herbert Gladstone from July 1894 to 
February 1895. An ex-prisoner, “ Mr. D——,” explained the method of telegraphing 
by a tattoo on the wall:—“ Even if a fresh man enters a cell, if he sees there 
is a man in the next cell to him, perhaps this man will give a rat-tat on the 
wall, and he will let him know how long he has got. The other man, perhaps, 
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will answer on the wall by so many knocks; if it is days he will go through the 
whole of the days; if it is months he will knock the number of the months, but 
if it were seven days he would knock seven days on the wall.” ; 

Asked again, if he had any difficulty in making communications : 

“No. In my experience (and I look back on it now after being out for four 
years) I feel that, no matter how stringent the rules may be in prison, it would 
be utterly impossible to keep prisoners from communicating in some way or other, 
if it is only with the fingers. I can give you an instance of it. If a new man 
enters the prison, it might be only in the exercise yard, but if that man has 
twelve months he would simply put his finger to his ear. If he has six months 
he would clench his hand. It is a sort of alphabet that seems to get known.” 

The touching of the ear, if it be considered for a moment, is a natural piece 
of symbolism (ear=year). ‘Touching both ears signifies two years. ‘The code goes 
beyond this. Old hands talk together, without opening their mouths, like deaf- 
and-dumb persons educated under the modern system. 

The temptation to talk through a wall must be almost irresistible in prisons 
conducted as ours are, on a system practically silent. It is the cause of endless 
breaches of discipline. You enter your cell of an evening, tired after a day in 
the quarries, at the bench, or in the stone-dressing shed: the man in the next 
cell is tramping his floor restlessly ; a width of corrugated iron (in such prisons as 
Portland) is all that separates you from him; you begin to work the telegraph, 
and the felt slippers of the warder may have stopped just outside the door. 

In some prisons, a simple form of communication is possible between men 
and women, recalling faintly the elaborate device that brought La Roquette into 
touch with St. Lazare. “I can give you an instance in this way,” said Mr. D— 
to the Departmental Committee. “I got to know things at once at Reading” (the 
witness had had some seven years’ experience of different local prisons): “I used 
to assist in the washhouse there ; the females were having the first three days for 
their washing, and the last three days, or the latter part of the week, we men 
used to do our washing. Still I found out through other prisoners being down 
there that even at that time they were communicating and leaving written papers 
from one to the other.” 

The telegraph by tapping on the wall, these notes secreted in the washhouse 
(few modern prisons, it is to be remembered, receive both sexes), and the little 
letters known as “stiffs” which are smuggled from hand to hand, almost exhaust 
the possibilities of communication between prisoners in our own gaols of to-day. 
Indeed, they exhaust almost the possibilities of amusement. Prisoners of either sex 
must find what solace they can in their daily tasks, in the earning of marks by 
diligence, in the progress from a lower to a higher class, and in the privilege 
bought by good behaviour of writing a letter home at intervals of six, four, or 
three months. It is a dour existence at best, contrasting sharply at all points 
with the pampered life depicted in certain “model” prisons of America.* The 
only legitimate recreation in English prisons, letter-writing excepted, comes from 
the prison library, which always should be and often is well and wholesomely 
stocked. In the library at Wormwood Scrubbs I found fiction, travel, and 


* Mr. William Tallack cites in his ‘* Penological and Preventive Principles” the letter of a 


clergyman who had made a round of the New York prisons: ‘I was surprised, on a visit to 
the Tombs prison, in New York City, when prisoners took matches from their pockets and lighted 
cigars while I was preaching, and no one restrained them. It was a surprise to me, too, to learn 
that if a prisoner had money, he could have any fare he chose to pay for, and friends might 
bring dainties to the prisoners,” 
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adventure, essays and poetry, science, philosophy, history and biography, theology, 
technical and popular educators, and grammars of various languages. 

The Romance has faded from prison. Compare Sir Edmund Du Cane’s 
account of the steps by which an offender is brought to justice to-day—from the 
information to police to the trial in open court—with the sudden seizure by night, 
no word vouchsafed in explanation, or the mystery that went with the /e/tre de 
cachet, Observe the police-van driving through Oxford Street of an afternoon ; and 
think of Mattioli, masked, and faring secretly from one State prison to another, in 
a sealed litter with breathing-holes, armed men on either side, and Governor Saint- 
Mars riding behind. 


TIGHE HopkKINs. 


VILLANELLE. 


HEN autumn woods were turning gold, 
You bade me sing some simple song... . 


Where only half the heart was told ! 


You held me in your arms’ strong hold, 
You kissed me, and you held ine long... 


When autumn woods were turning gold. 


The world flushed ripe in field and wold... 
My voice rose ringing blithe and strong, 


But . . . only half the heart was‘ told ! 


We felt youth’s rainbow Dawn enfold 
Our heaven of love flowers looked to throng 


Where autumn woods were turning gold... 


To-day our love lies dead and cold... 
No! we who dreamed it love were wrong 
For only half the heart was told, 


When autumn woods were turning gold ! 


OLIVE CUSTANCE, 





THE NEW MINISTER. 
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“THE LORD’S REMNANT.” 


HE text chosen for the sermon had been culled from one of the most 
alarming of the prophecies of Isaiah, and the terrible threat, “He that 
made them will have no mercy on them, and He that formed them will 

show them no favour,” was given out as if the minister had some personal spite 
against his very small congregation. He repeated the dreadful words twice, in harsh, 
uncompromising tones, almost as if he rolled them like “a sweet morsel under 
his tongue,” and his eye burnt, and his heavy face worked spasmodically as he 
made clear their meaning. 

His listeners hearkened unto him each in his own fashion. The faces of the 
elders—five or six of them, who sat on either side of the wooden box that did 
duty for a pulpit-—showed but little emotion, but there were some that were not 
so callous. 

A groan was heard from the back benches, and the elders looked disapproval 
at such a want of self-control, but it seemed to stimulate the preacher. He had 
not made a text-book of Baxter’s “ Saints’ Rest” for nothing, and now. in the very 
words of that worthy he pronounced woe to “the soul set up as a butt for the 
Almighty to shoot at, and as a bush that must burn in the flames of His jealousy, 
and never be consumed.” Much more he said that may well be omitted, for 
the sermon was nearly an hour long; but the closing sentences must needs be 
quoted, to illustrate the peculiar tenets of those who called themselves ‘‘The 
Lord’s Remnant.” 

*“The tortures of the damned must be extreme, because they are the effect of 
Divine Vengeance. Though the Lord would rather men were saved, yet when 
they persist in rebellion He will take pleasure in their execution. “He will laugh 
at their calamity and mock when their fear cometh.” When Scripture speaks of His 
laughter and mockery, though not after the manner of man, it is an act of God 
that cannot be more fitly expressed.” 

Had those who listened not heard denunciations such as these many times 
before, they would have been much more terrified. As it was, with the exception 
of a large-eyed, sallow-faced boy, who sat with two or three other children on a 
wooden bench behind the elders, nobody much minded. 

The little girl on his right looked as if she had been cut out of wood, 
motionless and correct from the point of view of the older eyes that glanced in 
her direction; while a little thing at the end of the form, fat, rosy, and happier 
than any of the sect, old or young, were expected to look, sucked a_ large 
peppermint that her grandmother, an old lady in the pew behind, had surreptitiously 
placed within her reach.’ This pandering to youthful folly had been commented 
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“The sermon was nearly an hour long.” 


a 


Latitudinarianism,” 


on before now, and an elder had been heard to condemn it as 
but in the meantime Chrissy Macrae sucked her sweetie and was happy ! 

Not so the boy, whose dark eyes glowed like coals in his white face. He was 
not one who was born to take things easily. The minds of the others might run 
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on trivial matters; to him every recurring Sunday was something like the dawn of 
the Day of Judgment. 

A Celt by birth, Angus Campbell had a mind at once sad and imaginative. 
The pictures painted by the preacher were vivid and real to him, and he was 
ready to call aloud on the rocks to cover him when he heard of the doom that 
surely awaited the wicked. He believed it all—every word of it. He was only 
ten years old, but ever since he could remember anything, his lot had been cast 
in with the Remnant. He had been sent, an orphan of three, from one of the 
wildest and most desolate of those Western Islands, ‘‘ set far amid the melancholy 
main,” to an uncle and aunt in Glasgow, and since that time his home had been 
with them. They were not exactly unkind to him, but they were an austere 
couple, disapproving of almost everything, and were models of virtue even in the 
little band of the Remnant, where the standard was certainly very high. They 
could not have laughed if they had tried—humour, that great antiseptic, was 
unknown to them; and if Angus, being young, was now and then merry, his 
laughter was likened to the crackling of thorns under a pot, and his childish 
games were looked on as folly that was very nearly sinful. His imagination had 
nothing to feed on but religion, and while the thunders of the minister fell on 
deaf ears as far as light-hearted Chrissy, and demure Robina, and Jimmy were 
concerned, he felt stunned as if Heaven had indeed sent a storm to burst on 
his head. 

It was over at last--the only blessing included in that harsh service was given ; 
and as it ended the children of the congregation clumped or clattered out of the 
“upper room” in which these meetings were held, leaving the rest of the 
congregation to partake of the Sacrament. The minister descended from his eyrie, 
and ‘The elders will now bring in the elements,” were the last words heard 
before the door was shut, and the elders solemnly filed out to return with plates 
of bread, and an old-fashioned silver goblet. 

The sense of mystery deepened in the mind of little Angus. 

There are plenty of wild faiths in the present time, and strange beliefs spring 
up in a day, to die down as quickly. ‘The Lord’s Remnant” was none of these. 
It was the lineal descendant of Calvinism, and the Hill People, who had never 
worshipped under a roof since the days of the “ ungodly Stuarts,” must have held 
much the same views. It could hardly have survived so long anywhere but in 
Scotland. It had never been heard of south of the Border; its home was 
Glasgow, and it was a small and dwindling body even there—one more proof, in 
the eyes of its members, of its divine origin. Like the Hill People, they had no 
church, and in the room where they met twice every Sunday, with the exception 
of a structure that was something between a pulpit and a platform, and a few 
benches, all was emptiness. 

Angus Campbell’s companions shivered as they found themselves at the bottom 
of the stone staircase, and out in the grey, cheerless street: they preferred the 
sermon, with its realistic description of the tortures of the damned, in the room 
that though stuffy had been warmed by humanity, to those cold quays on the left 
side of the river Clyde, down which a raw November draught came. 

It would be hard to believe that the grey waters of the Clyde, the grimy, 
mud-bespattered walls that made the river look like a sluggish canal, or the 
smoky distance broken only by the tall chimneys of different “ works,” could have 
satisfied any of that craving for beauty that, though latent, was strong within him. 
No one knew anything about the fons distingués of grey, in those days when as 
yet the Impressionists were not, nevertheless his eyes did take in the pearliness 
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of some tints in the middle distance, there was a colour in the sky “like the 
breest 0’ a doo” that pleased him, and a line they had sung in church about 
“pastures green... the quiet waters by,” ran in his head . . . inapplicable 
enough, but when materials are scanty one must build as one can. 

But all this is a mere epilogue. The reflections of a child of ten, even though 
e€ may possess the artistic temperament, can be of very faint interest to any one. 

Still, to know Angus at all it was needful to know how starved was his mind 
in youth, and to realise that love, beauty, mirth and laughter were, to the sect 
to which he was bound, words of evil omen—snares, pitfalls, and lures of the 
Evil One. 

When Angus grew up he was only known outside the community as a silent 
young man who went to an office, and was believed to be extremely religious. 
But at twenty-six who knew him? Not the minister who had thundered over 
his head for so many years; not the uncle and aunt who seemed to have but 
one idea left, and that was universal damnation ; certainly not Robina Gemmell, 
who was destined to be his wife—a regular mariage de convenance arranged by 
those in authority. For was it not essential that no one should marry out of the 
connexion, an alliance with a “ Moabitish woman” being a deadly sin? The 
difficulty was to marry at all, the choice being so limited. Angus Campbell, heir, 
no doubt, to his uncle’s savings, was assigned to Robina, and he did not think 
of objecting. He knew that favour was deceitful and beauty vain, so what ought 
it to matter if Robina’s face was covered with freckles, if the red hair that 
grew so scantily on a high round forehead was coarse, and if her eyes were 
mere slits ? 

‘“What do you want more than a douce, God-fearing lass to keep the fireside, 
and be the mother of your bairns?” said the minister to Angus, in whom he 
fancied he saw some signs of disaffection. “I’ve always had my doots of Chrissy 
Macrae. She’s unco’ fond of fine clothes and the vanity of this world, or I’m 
much mistaken, but Robina is no that sort at all. She has been too well brought 
up for that. Chrissy’s grandmother was not a wise-like woman. It’s my opinion” 
(he might have said “it’s my will”) “that you could na do better than take 
Robina.” 

“And if one does na feel, as one may say, drawn to her, minister?” asked 
Angus, who, like all the “ Remnant,” looked on him as a sort of pope. 

“Drawn! Hoots, toots!” said the minister irritably. ‘All lassies are the 
same. ‘There’s not a bawbee to choose between any of them. But what ails you 
at Robina? She’s not red-cheekit and sonsy, like Chrissy, but take my word 
for it, Angus man, she’ll make you the best wife.” 

To hear the minister talk, one might have thought there were but two girls in 
the world, which from his point of view really was the case, 

“But I’m thinking, Angus my man” (not unkindly), “that you’re no to say 
vera stoot just now. You've been dwining all the winter, but now that it’s fine 
and warm, you oughtn’t to be so puir-looking. You must pick up, man: what’s 
wrong wi’ ye?” 


— 
(=) 





“There’s nothing wrong, minister,” said Angus, his dreamy eye lighting up 
with pleasure at this unusual evidence of sympathy. “I think I’ve been too long 
in Glasgow—that’s all. We're all the better of a change now and then, and I 
seem to have lost heart for my work lately.” 

“Lost heart for your work?” repeated the minister incredulously. ‘Na! na! 
not so bad as that, I’m thinking. But why don’t you try a bit change? Yell 


soon be a marriet man, and there'll be no change then—the wife ’ll see to that,” 
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laughing pawkily; “but I’ll tell ye a fine way to combine business wi’ pleasure. 
Don’t the Tods” (naming the house in which Angus worked as clerk) “run a 
boat every month to France? It’s for cargo, I ken fine, but they'd let you go 
as supercargo. You could do their work out there, and the saut water is a fine 
thing when ye’re no to say vera weel. You'd be back in two or three weeks. 
You must work it, Angus my man, you must work it.” 

Angus blessed the minister’s name as the Carron Castle, the old-fashioned 
7oo-ton steamer belonging to ‘Tod & Co. that traded between Glasgow and Rouen, 
lumbered down the Irish Channel. 

The weather was perfect ; he had never been at sea before, and it seemed as 
if every wave that rippled, every fleck of foam that broke against the good ship’s 
side, every sail on the horizon, filled him with joy. 

“Ye’re just looking a different man since you came on board,” said the 
skipper ; “there’s no cure like the salt water.” 

Angus laughed. “There was nothing wrong with me, Captain. I had been a 
good deal put aboot lately, that was all,’—and he did not add that he found 
absence from Robina the best cure for low spirits. 

Angus wondered if he had been colour-blind all his life before the day that 
he sailed up the Seine to Rouen. The whole land was bright with the bloom of 
early summer. The apple-trees were rosy pink, other orchards were dazzingly white, 
cattle stood knee deep in the rich lush grass, every village that nestled among 
trees on the river bank was a picture, and a little breeze that brought a hundred 
sweet odours in its breath from the plains of Normandy, rippled the river. 

He was in Fairyland, and he knew it! 

The skipper took it as a personal compliment that the “passenger” was so 
much struck with all he saw, and felt he would like to dazzle him still further. 
“We'll not sail again for a week, if then,” he told Angus, as they neared Rouen. 
‘*My time will be well taken up; but you must see the place, and it stands to 
reason you'd be the better of a guide. Ye wouldna think I would have French 
relations! As a rule they’re no much to boast of, but my brother, who like 
mysel’ came backwards and forwards to Rouen for Tods, married a_wise-like 
woman, though she was French. He never brought her to Glasgow; all her kith 
and kin were here, and he didna care at which end he found her. He’s dead 
now, puir fellow. ‘There was one lassie, and she and her mother live here; and 
being papists and all that, they’re better here than in Glasgow. Well, Marie, 
that’s the foolish name they call the lassie, will show you all the sights. She has 
them at her fingers’ ends, She’ll be on the quays as soon as we're alongside ; 
she’s fond of her auld uncle, and she’s always on the look-out for the Carron 
Castle.” 

They were now alongside, and there was plenty of bustle on board, while the 
“blue blouses” seemed hotter, noisier and more excited than Angus had ever 
seen working men before. Then the hour for the midday meal arrived; every one 
cleared off as if by magic, and the place became a desert. 

And then across the gangway came a girl, as much of an apparition to Angus 
as if she had been an angel from heaven. 

No one could deny that she had a fair face, but there is many a bonny lassie 
in Scotland, and Angus had seen sweet brown eyes and rosy lips before now. All 
the same, he had never seen any one like this girl. As delicately finished as a bit 
of Dresden china, she had the nameless grace possessed by many French women. 
Her perfectly balanced figure, her charming little head, her pretty hands and feet, 
all helped to make the picture perfect ; and perhaps the little blue-and-white frock 
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that followed each line of beauty so faithfully, the bunch of roses in her breast, 
the coquettish little hat that crowned her curly locks, struck his eye as something 
very different to the dingy, homespun garments peculiar to his Robina, or even .the 
more worldly-looking attire that Chrissy Macrae had ventured to sport on the rare 
occasions when she went “doon the watter!” 

The only girls Angus had ever known were shy, awkward, and ill at ease. 
This girl came on to the deck as if she were certain of her welcome, and happy 
and smiling, as if she had never been taught that it was just as well to be neither 
the one nor the other, And then there were kisses for her uncle, and a sweet 
light-hearted chatter that seemed to delight the old man. “The weemen-folk” 
had always seemed of small account to the Captain when Angus had met him in 
Glasgow, but the wiles of this girl were delightful to him. 

They were wiles, of course! She could not have beguiled the minister, and 
Robina and Chrissy would have seen through her at once. How strange she 
would look among them all! Or stay—was it the other way ? 

He had not time to make up his mind before “Angus my man,” broke on 
his ear, and he heard the skipper urging him to shake hands and be friends with 
the girl. 

*“And noo, my lass, I look to you to oblige me by showing all the sights to 
my friend. He’s an idle man, but even if I had the time I wouldna care to 
see your churches and such-like. If I had a fancy that way, Glasgow Cathedral 
would do me; but he’s new to the work, and mawbe takes an interest in 
architecture and a’ that.” 

“T will show you all—all,” said Marie, smiling into his dark eyes as no woman 
had ever smiled before. She spoke English as well as he did himself, but with 
just enough accent to make all she said sound piquant. 

“T should be just as pleased now to see your backs,” said the skipper; so 
they stepped ashore, and Angus trod the warm sun-kissed soil of France for the 
first time. Along the quays where the steamers and traders were lading and 
unlading, the sights were familiar to him; but he was in another world when he 
found himself in the quiet, old-world streets of Rouen, 

The sun poured down on them-—it lit up the dark corners—its golden fingers 
touched the Gothic buttresses, the quaint gargoyles, and the painted windows of 
Cathedral and College. It made a picture of everything. No wonder that Aneus 
walked as if he was in a dream. His beauty-loving soul had been starved all his 
life—it had now something to feed on. Everything seemed to fill him with joy; 
the very air seemed to exhilarate him—he was alive at last. 

Down dim aisles they passed—they lingered in chapels in which were pictures 
and flowers and a faint smell of imcense—he had never strayed from the fold 
into which the “ Lord’s Remnant” was gathered, and he heard ‘the blessed mutter 
of the Mass” for the first time. Marie knelt at the shrine of Our Lady; and he, 
who had never bent the knee in public prayer—for the “ Remnant” pray standing 
—thanked God for the first time for the gift of life. But he was silent, and his 
dark face and melancholy eyes could not help looking sad, 

“What makes you so ¢riste?” said Marie, looking at him with sweet, interested 
eyes. “What have you? Oh! I know what it is. It bores you, as they say in 
England, to be in a strange place. You would rather be at home. You wish 
yourself away from here.” 

Heavens! Was his face only a mask? Could his eyes speak in no language 
that others might read? Was there no way in which he could find himself in 
touch with happiness, or rather with the girl who had brought it to him ? 
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It was as if some pent-up flood burst its boundaries then and there, and _ his 
answer was a torrent of words. He told her that this was the happiest day of 
his life—that it was as if he had never been in the sunshine before. “It isn’t 
one thing, but everything, that makes me happy. It is you—but not you alone. 
It is the brightness, and the warmth, and even the colour of everything. Look at 
that red awning over the flower-stall, with that dark arch behind it. I don’t think 
I ever saw anything so effective before. I never seem to have noticed children 
playing under big trees, with proud mothers looking on. They all seem so happy, 
and as if they wanted other people to be happy too.” 

* And is that so strange ?” asked Marie ; and he blessed “‘ the sunbeam straight as 
a finger” that made its way through the green leaves and shone on her pretty head : 
“don’t you all do the same over there? Have you none of you the joie de vivre?” 

“None, none,” said Angus vehemently ; ‘‘our—my religion teaches us that it 
is very wrong. We may weep, but we must not laugh. It isn’t a hard rule, after 
all, I don’t think any of the ‘Remnant’ feel very mirthful. I don’t know how to 
be merry.” 

“It cannot be a right religion,” said the girl decidedly. ‘It is when one is 
happy that one is good. You must forget to be gloomy. You must learn better 
lessons, and I will be your teacher,” 

“Tt is a bargain,” said Angus, so joyously that his voice did not sound to him 
like his own at all; and he took her hand in his in sign of good-fellowship. 

But these bargains, though made in perfect good faith, do not always turn out 
as intended, and love has a way of replacing friendship when hot blood runs in 
young veins, and before life has killed the emotions. He meant no harm when 
he poured his story into her ears, and when he told her of his starved childhood, 
his crushed youth, and his repressed manhood, but forbore all mention of Robina, 
and of the law, unchangeable as that of the Medes and Persians, that decreed 
that she was to belong to him. Marie never could have understood the narrow 
ways of the sect to which he belonged—a sect that held that, as there was no 
salvation out of its fold, even his heart must not stray—that in all God’s earth 
there was but one woman for him, and that was Robina Gemmell, and that to 
love another was to run to meet the destruction that must fall on those unequally 
yoked with unbelievers. 

And yet when he stood on the deck of the Carron Castle, as she slipped down 
the Seine “ homeward bound,” he was the affianced husband of Marie, and _ his 
word was pledged to come back and marry her as soon as he could set his house 
in order—that Biblical expression standing in his mind for the fury of the 
“connexion ” when told that one of their most believing was about to break one 
of the most binding of their unwritten laws. 

In their eyes all other religions meant destruction; but there was if possible a 
deeper depth reserved for the Papist, and Angus fancied he could hear the 
denunciations hurled at him and the woman he loved. ‘Then what about Robina ? 
She had about as much heart as one of the “chucky stones” that fleck with 
white the barren fields of Renfrewshire, but she would look on his defection as 
an insult, and in the dearth of marriageable men belonging to the “ Remnant,” the 
chances were she would “ die a maid.” 

“It’s a ticklish business,” was the opinion of the skipper, as the green shores 
of Normandy grew distant, and the Seine widened out into the sea. The two men 
were on the bridge, and Angus had just ‘‘put the matter before him.” “I’m one 
of the ‘Remnant’ myself, though ye ken weel they think me but a lukewarm 
member. I get off on the score of being a sailor-man who canna be expecktit to 
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know right from wrong so weel as ither folk; and the minister being but human, 
a bottle or two o’ fine French cognac has kept him blinder to my failings than I 
have any right to expect! Still I know them all, and I ken Robina’s father 
forbye. I don’t hold to Papists myself, though it’s wonderful how small all these 
diversities of opeenion seem when one’s in blue water. But I’m no for their 
doctrines, and I canna bear their manceuvres in their churches. But Marie, Papist 
as she is, is a guid girl, and guid as she’s bonny, and the ‘Remnant’ will have to 
tackle me before they say a word against her.” 

“A word against Marie!” and the young man’s cheek flushed as he repeated the 
words. “I'll tell you what it is, Captain: I have given my promise to her, and 
I’m not going back on it—no! not though all the powers in hell were arrayed 
against me.” 


It is one thing to get your own way, and quite another to be the better for 
getting it. 

In spite of the minister’s denunciations, in spite of Robina’s poor-spirited tears, 
and her father’s “bounce,” and in spite of being looked on as a traitor and 
renegade by the “ Remnant,” Angus brought his papist wife from Trance to Glasgow. 
He adored her as only a man of his temperament can adore a woman. He 
worshipped the ground she trod on, and when he was with her he found some 
happiness, 

But it was not in him to change, and the impressions of a lifetime are 
hard to efface. He believed, with the “ Remnant,” that he had sinned almost 
beyond forgiveness, and he was man enough to face the penalty. It was different 
when he thought of the fate of his sweet, laughter-loving Marie, who seemed to 
live but to please him, who gave him love and joy and everything that made life 
worth having, and yet who could not or would not see the dread future in store 
for her. She was so facile that when he asked her to accompany him to that 
upper room in which the “ Remnant” worshipped, she went; but the minister’s 
Scotch accent made most of what he said a sealed book to her, and she missed 
the point of certain denunciations, hurled especially at herself—denunciations that 
chilled the blood in her husband’s veins and froze the marrow in his bones. 

But she was hurt by the dislike that she inspired. 

“Everybody liked me at home,” she said once to Angus, when they had met 
Robina in the streets, and she had passed them with averted gaze. “We were 
poor, my mother and I, but every one had a kind word for us—a word anda smile. 
But here all your friends look at me as Miss Robina did just now. I don’t mind 
very much, for I am with you, my Angus: I want nothing more in this world— 
only to be near you, always at your side. But if you weren’t here it would make 
me very unhappy.” 

“And I have brought you to this,” he answered miserably. He felt these 
slights terribly, and brooded over them day and night. His one hope was 
that, as the years rolled on, his little Marie might follow him along the narrow 
path that he firmly believed was the only road to heaven. Perhaps her love for 
him would lead her Zionward; the motive would not matter if he could only see 
her safe, and to assure that safety he would willingly die to-morrow. Her sweetness, 
her unselfishness, and her natural goodness were, he had always been taught, but 
“filthy rags.” Indeed, they were snares and wiles of the devil to blind the eyes 
of those who set store by them. Oh! how could he save her? How could he 
snatch her from the doom that awaited her? These questions had to remain 
unanswered for ever, and for this reason, 
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It had been particularly raw and unwholesome winter weather, even for Glasgow. 
The white mist that rose from the river, and spread over the town, had been 
nearly suffocating, and the damp of the fog-laden atmosphere had been too much 
for a great many weak lungs. ‘The grey, cheerless streets were a sea of mud, and 
the pavements couldn’t dry. 

““What’s the matter with you, my child?” asked Angus one evening, as he 
entered the sitting-room of the little flat in which he and Marie, in spite of her 
gloomy religious prospects, had lived such enchanted hours. He knew there was 
something wrong when his key turning in the lock had not brought a rush of 
light feet into the passage. How seldom had he been able to take off his muffler 
before two young arms had met round his neck!—and as for his great-coat he 
could never get its first button undone before the woman he loved had flung 
herself into his embrace. He had always looked forward to these meetings as he 
hurried along the miserable streets, and mounted the four flights of steep stone 
stairs that led him home; and he knew, before his eyes lighted on his wife 
crouching over the fire, that something was wrong. 

“What’s wrong, Marie?” he said again, anxiously. 

“ Nothing, Angus,” was the answer, in a hoarse, raucous voice; and by the light 
of the one gas jet that was lit, he saw that her face looked smaller than ever, 
and white, and drawn. ‘My chest has been hurting me a little, that’s all—and I 
feel so cold and funny, but I will be all right in the morning,” 
and making rather a poor thing of it. 

**How did you get such a cold?” asked Angus, his heart sinking already. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” she said indifferently. “I went to early mass at St. 
Joseph’s yesterday, and I got wet going there, and the church was so cold. 
I must have caught a chill then, I suppose.” 

“Your church will kill you body and soul before you have done with it,” said 
Angus fiercely, but under his breath. Aloud he said, ‘‘You must get to bed at 
once, my child, and [ll run for the doctor.” 

“Oh! no, Angus! It’s not necessary.” .But her opposition was half-hearted, 
and before her husband, who had run from one doctor’s house to another till he 
found one at home, had brought Dr. Naismith, she was glad enough to see him. 

But she didn’t care about anything very long, and if Angus had any hope of 
a death-bed repentance he was disappointed. She was off her head for two or 
three days, and rambled on a good deal about the roses that she averred were 
growing on some sheltered wall in her mother’s garden at Rouen—she talked 
about them, and a little in French—tried to sing “Au clair de la lune” in a 
weak little voice ; and once, just before it all ended, he heard something like a prayer, 
but it was the Virgin Mary whom she besought to pray for her “now and in the 
hour of death.” 

That hour came very soon, and when all that was left of his Marie was 
something under a white sheet, that made a very small mound on the large bed 
on which she died, Angus was as nearly mad as a man could be—mad, not as 
the word is sometimes used, but with a brain turned with sorrow, and possessed 
of one fixed idea that blotted out every other thought and sensation. 

She had left him for ever—she, who had never wanted to be away from his 
side, who was only happy when close to him—and where was she now? That 
question rang in his ears, and made him deaf to every other consideration. It was 
not his own loss that distracted him—he was a man, and could and must bear 
anything—it was of her only that he thought. 

He meant to keep away from the minister, but the day came when that was 


trying to smile, 
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no longer possible. He was bound to know the worst; he must hear from the 
mouth of the man whom he believed in as infallible, if there was a ray of hope 
for Marie. 

“She was so young, minister,” he pleaded, and great drops stood on his 
forehead ; ‘‘ she was no just to say accountable. It wasn’t like as if she had been 
one of us, and had rejected the means of grace. She had been taught differently, 
and who are we that we should condemn her ?” 

*“That’s an Erastian doctrine, that'll no hold water,” said the minister with 
severity; and he was so busy turning over the leaves of a concordance that 
he did not see a curious red light in the eyes of his questioner. “If there are 
babes in hell, why not she, who canna say in her own defence that she never 
had a chance? Na, na, Angus, my man, I am grieved for you, for your burden 
is heavy indeed, but it would be lying before our Maker to give you any false 
hopes. I canna say ‘ Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace. Do you mind when 
you came to me, lad, after that ill-faured journey of yours to France? Do you 
mind my opposition when you told me you were about to take to wife one who 
was not of the fold? Ye have sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind.” 

* But my wife—my wife > and the speaker’s voice sounded so strained and 
harsh that the old man might well have been frightened; but with a mind _ filled 
with the terrors of the law he was above human fear. 

“Let us look to ourselves,” he said gloomily, “and make our calling and 
election sure.” 

Then the revolt came, and railings and blasphemies burst from the mouth of 
the man who could not disbelieve. “She shall not suffer alone, my puir lamb— 
my election shall not save me. It stands to reason she must not burn for ever 
and ever alone. I will go to her.” 

“Whisht, whisht, Angus!” and the minister tried to undo his own work. 
“You're saved—that’s the one thing needful. Ye canna part wi’ your birthright.” 

“Cannot one of the elect be damned?” asked Angus, as if he demanded a 
concession. 

“Hardly, hardly,” said the minister soothingly. ‘The Lord will know his own 
in the Great Day, and the ‘Remnant’ needna fear.” 





No one saw Angus for the next few days; his seat in church was empty, he 
was never to be met in the street, and “Tods” might sink or swim for all 
he cared. 

But he was much on the minister’s mind. The latter was the mouthpiece of 
a hopeless faith, but in spite of that, there was something human about him, 
and the despair of his faithful follower had wrung his heart. 

He was in his study late one evening, writing notes for his next Sabbath 
sermon, and, strange to say, found himself ‘leaning to mercy’s side” as he wrote. 
“What's come over me? I must be faithful. I must play the man.” And 
he lay down his pen, and paced up and down the small room, from whose walls 
grim pictures of John Knox and Calvin scowled as if they blamed him for his 
weakness, 

The hum of Glasgow did not strike on ears that had heard it for so long, 
and the silence was oppressive. 

But was it so very silent, after all? Was there not some unwonted movement 
about the house—footsteps that, though cautious, were not entirely muffled ? 

His elderly housekeeper must have been in bed for hours, and there ought to 
be no one else in the downstairs regions. 
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The minister, old as 
he was, was no coward ; 
and taking the lamp in 
one hand he opened the 
door, and went to the 
top of the kitchen stairs 
to listen. Yes! there was 
certainly some one there, 
anda light in the passage 
below ; and he distinctly 
heard the sound of a 
door being forced open. 

With noiseless foot- 
steps, in his felt slippers, 
he stole carefully down, 
and on the last step he 
stood aghast, so unex- 
pected was the sight that 
met his eyes, 

The thief in the night 
was no other than Angus 
Campbell—Angus, who 
had just forced open the 
strong door of the cup- 
board in the wall in 
which was kept the old 
silver cup from whose 
battered rim the “ Rem- 
nant” had received the 
Sacrament for  genera- 
tions. Angus had it in 
his hand, and as_ the 
minister watched him he 
began to button it inside his coat; he looked flushed and strange, and his eyes 
were strained and wild. 

Even if the minister had not been made of the stern stuff he was, this deed 
of sacrilege would have given him a strength not his own. As it was, he never 
for a moment reflected that an old man is no match for a young one, especially 
when the latter is armed with a murderous-looking weapon that might be used 
for other purposes than breaking locks and smashing stout wooden panels. 

“ Angus!” he said solemnly ; but if he expected to startle or rout the thief, he 
was much mistaken. 

Angus looked round at him indifferently ; and now the minister saw how dilated 
were his eyeballs, and how strangely his mouth worked. 

“What are you about, Angus? Shame on you! shame on you! Put down 
the Cup.” 

“Will this damn me?” said Angus, as if he was asking a simple question. “ I’m 
a thief, as you see. I am stealing from the Church. Isna that a deadly sin?” 

The old man believed himself to be dealing with a madman, but he felt no fear. 

“ Angus, my man, I must have that,” and with rare gentleness he took the Cup 
from his breast, and put it back on the shelf on which it had stood for fifty years. 


“He looked flushed and strange, and his eyes were strained and wild.” 
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Angus did not seem to mind. ‘“ You'll send me to hell for this, Minister, will 
ye no?” he asked eagerly. 

“No, Angus, no!” was the answer: “you're no yourself to-night, my puir lad, 
and the Almighty ‘Il no punish you for what is no fault o’ yours. Forbye 
ye’re one o’ the elect (the Minister had never owned as much to any man to 
his face before), and He will not lose one o’ His ain. Ye canna forfeit your sure 
salvation.” 

“And my wife must suffer alone for ever—I will never be able to win to 
her,” said Angus, more to himself than to the minister: “I am to look down 
from the skies, and hear her begging for a drop of water to cool her tongue—I 
am never to be near her again. Is nothing counted sin to the Elect?” he asked 
cunningly, 

“We canna limit His goodness to us,” said the minister, soothingly—he realised 
that his disciple’s brain was turned, and all that he could do now was to try to 
calm him—“ we must trust in His mercy to us poor sinners,” 

It had never been the minister's way to preach mercy; it was hard that it 
was now going to cost him his life. 

* But to lift your hand to another—to send a fellow-creature to his last account 
—there could be no mercy shown to a murderer?” And Angus pleaded as if his 
life depended on it. 

“* Aye, aye, that’s true,” said the minister sorrowfully, as if forced to admit the 
strength of that argument; “for in killing a man’s body you may be killing his 
soul also. The murderer canna enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Angus leapt suddenly like a madman 
upon the old man. ‘Then die!” he shrieked, beating down the minister with 
superhuman force to the floor. 

There: was but one way to meet his love again, and the minister had shown 
him the road. 

* + * * . “ * 

When Angus Campbell was tried for murder, a few weeks later, the plea of 
insanity was accepted; and yet the judge, who was a wise man, was not at all 
sure that it was the proper verdict. 

C. FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 


OUTRE MORT. 
ae came to me in visions of the night, 


Your pale brow bound by a bright ring of flame, 
All high, and unapproachable, and white, 
You came. 


I rose and called you by your dearest name :— 
“Tell me,” I said, ‘how go the hour’s flight 
In that far land? Do men strive there for Fame 


“And Love?” ‘Then I lost sense and sight : 

You bent to me! Your kisses were the same 

As when long since to be my life’s delight 
You came. 


MARIE VAN VorsT. 

















‘PRIMA-DONNAS OF TH 


Eleanor Gwynn. 


(Sir Peter Lely.) 





E PAST. 


OWADAYS, when ‘the Bayreuth 
idea” dominates the opera, most 


people, perhaps, go to Covent 


Garden rather to hear the 
music than to listen to the 
prima-donna. 3ut it was 
not always so; and some of 
us may not be averse from 
a glance back to the light- 
hearted past, when Wagner 
had not yet metamorphosed 
the opera-from a pleasurable 
excitement into an act of 
artistic worship. 

Some people may be sur- 
prised to learn that the first 
prima-donna appeared — in 
England during the Cromwell 
régime. This was a Mrs. 
Coleman, who took the chief 
part in Zhe Siege of Rhodes 
at Sir W. Davenant’s theatre 
at the back of Rutland 
House, which was at the 
upper end of Aldersgate 
Street. The Protector, it 
appears, was fond of music, 


and while he forbade the acting of stage plays, licensed this kind of performances 


on the ground that they were in an unknown tongue! 


An opera at this period 


was defined as “a representation by the art of perspective in scenes, and the story 


sung in recitative verse.” 


Mrs. Coleman, however, is but the shadow of a name: Nell Gwynne, who 


charmed the Merry Monarch some years later by her 


singing of ‘‘ My lodging is 


on the cold ground,” is at any rate a personality with whom we are acquainted, 
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In the year of 
Purcell’s death 
(1695) Margherita 
de |’Epine first sang 
Italian airs in Eng- 
land; but her rival 
“Mrs.” Tofts was 
the prima-donna in 
Clayton’s Arsinoé, 
an attempt at Italian 
music with an Eng- 
lish libretto, which 
was performed at 
Drury Lane ten 
years later. These 
two were the hero- 
ines of the first of 
the many operatic 
feuds which have 
raged in England. 
It culminated on a 
certain night in 
January 1704, when 
the Italian was not 
only hissed at Drury 
Lane, but pelted 
with oranges by one 
Anastasia Robinson, Countess of Peterborough. Ann Barwick, who, 

(After Reynolds.) on being arrested, 

turned out to be 

Tofts’ servant. ‘lofts apologised to Rich the manager, assuring him the pelting 

was not done with her privity, that she abhorred such practices, and hoped that 
Barwick would be punished as she deserved. 

Margherita was known as “ Greber’s Peg,” from the name of her music master. 
She stopped in England more than thirty years, saved £10,000, married Dr. 
Pepusch (who called her Hecate), and “enabled him to live in a style of elegancy 
which until the time of his marriage he had been a stranger to.” 


ee 


Margherita and Tofts sang together in Pyrrhus and Demetrius, which ran no 
less than thirty nights in 1709. At this point the Englishwoman’s brain gave way : 
she imagined herself the queens and princesses she had personated on the stage. 
On her partial recovery she married and retired to Venice, after a career of only 
six years. Both she and Margherita have been immortalised by Swift in epigrams, 
which are not, however, complimentary. 

Anastasia Robinson, a contralto, succeeded to the place of prima-donna. Her 
“Griselda” in Buononcini’s opera fascinated that extraordinary person, Lord 
Peterborough, who married, but did not acknowledge her for eleven years. One 
night, however, he caned Senesino, the great male soprano, for taking liberties with 
her. During the height of her ten years’ ascendency (1714-24) she received a 
salary of £1000, besides benefits and presents. She appeared in some of Handel's 
early operas. 

Lavinia Fenton, who made her name as “ Polly” in the Beggar’s Opera (1728), 
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is credited with the possession of wit, good sense, “and a just taste in polite 
literature.” She had a bodyguard of nobles; but all of a sudden the Duke of 
Bolton (a married man) ran off with her, and secured to her by settlement £400 
a year during pleasure, and upon disagreement #200 more. Once when they 
had a quarrel the prima-donna is said to have averted a rupture by appearing in 
costume as “ Polly” and singing to her admirer, “‘O what pain it is to part.” 
On the death of his wife the Duke married her. 

The second great operatic feud in England was that between Cuzzoni and 
Faustina, who for a time served together under Handel. The great composer 
brought over the latter as a counterpoise to the former, whose temper he had 
once had to quell by a threat to throw her out of window. They had made 
their début together at Venice in 1719. Faustina was beautiful and tractable, and 
most of the men were on her side. The Cuzzoni party, strong in ladies, was led 
by Lady Pembroke. In the season of 1725 the crown silk embroidered with 
silver which had been worn by Cuzzoni in Rode/inda became the universal fashion. 
The farce of Zhe Contretemps, or Rival Queens, shows Handel leaving the two to 
fight it out; but he is ultimately obliged to get rid of Cuzzoni by offering her a 
guinea less salary than her opponent. Some years later she returned and took 
service with Porpora, his rival. 

After leaving England she went to Holland, where shé was imprisoned for 
debt, but allowed to go out 
and sing in the evening. On 
her liberation she returned to 
Italy, where, having lost her 
voice, she ended by making 
buttons at Bologna. 

Faustina married the com- 
poser Hasse and sang for him 
at the Dresden Opera-house 
(the first at this period in 
Europe), which she conducted 
for Augustus the Strong. 

She was finally superseded 
by Mingotti, a pupil of Porpora, 
who had begun life as a servant 
in a convent. In 1754 she 
came to England and revived 
Italian opera. She went into 
management herself, but had 
to retire discomfited. Another 
pupil of Porpora, the great 
Gabriella, called the “little 
cook” (from her father’s pro- 
fession), was very much afraid 





of English ferocity, and did Lavinia Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton. 
not appear in London till past (After Hogarth.) 
her prime. Mara, the first 


great German prima-donna, was discovered in England, where she sang in the 
streets, but only reappeared in London in her old age. 

Banti, Mrs. Billington, and Grassini, were the three frime-donne of the next 
period. Banti was encored thrice nightly in Gluck’s Adeste; Billington was the 
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first who sang in an opera by Mozart in this country, There was a singular 
absence of jealousy among these vocalists, who several times appeared together 
without friction. When the last two retired, in 1806, they were succeeded by 
Catalani, who made a great hit as “Susanna” in Mozart’s Mosse di Figaro. 

As a child in a Roman convent she had been prohibited from singing, on 
account of the jealousy of the sisters. She made £50,000 in Great Britain, and 
in the tour of Europe which she undertook subsequently, received presents from 
the sovereigns of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. At St. Petersburg she had an 
audience of five thousand people. She sang in oratorio as well as opera, sometimes 
undertaking tenor and bass songs and passages written for the flute or violin. In 
order to keep her first engagement 
in London she had to embark 
secretly at Morlaix, in Brittany, as 
Napoleon had informed her that 
her talents would not be appreci- 
ated in England, and had engaged 
her to remain in Paris at a salary 
of 100,000 francs. Her last public 
appearance took place at Dublin, 
in 1828. 

Real acting was introduced into 
opera by Madame Pasta. After her 
success in Semtramide, in 1824, she 
received £14,000 for a_ season. 
Four years later she sang the part 
of “Othello” to Sontag’s “ Desde- 
mona,” when her acting is said to 
have been terrific. She made a 
great sensation by her impersona- 
tion of Mary Stuart in a now for- 
gotten work. 

She won for Donizetti and Bellini 
their first great successes, and in 

Mrs. Billington in the character of the “ Peruvian.” 1832 created the part of “ Norma.” 

Moscheles compared the evolution 
of her voice on the stage to the sun breaking from the clouds. She retired in 
her old age to a villa on Lake Como, having survived the loss not only of her 
voice, but of her fortune. 

Malibran, Grisi, and Sontag were the last of the frime-donne of the old 
school. 

Malibran was the daughter of the tenor Garcia, the original “ Almaviva” in 
the Barber of Seville. When the neighbours heard shrieks coming from their 
house in Paris, they were told it was only Garcia teaching his daughters to sing. 
At seventeen she was married to an old merchant of bad character, who soon 
became bankrupt ; she then married a Belgian violinist, De Bériot, but was never 
known by his name. 





Her chief characteristics were energy and vivacity, and she was exceedingly 
amiable withal. Her favourite parts were Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma,” “ Amina,” and 
“Romeo,” and she made a great sensation in the finale of Balfe’s Maid of 
Artois. She knew every note of Don Giovanni by heart. She was a good 
horsewoman and swimmer, and could paint passably well in water colours, She 
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died suddenly in the midst of the Manchester Festival of 1836, from the effects 
of a horse accident and (probably) the bleeding of her doctors. De Bériot and 
his doctor for some strange reason went off and left her to be buried by the 
Manchester people. 

Giulia Grisi, though an Italian by birth, passed the greater part of her life in 
England. In her youth she sang with Pasta in Vorma at Milan, but suddenly 
threw up the engagement ; and never again appeared before an audience of her 
countrymen. 

She went to Paris, where her elder sister Giuditta was taking leading parts 
at the Théatre des Italiens. Giulia made a great hit in Semiramide (in spite of 
its being the 13th of the month), and afterwards sang with Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablache in the Puritant. 

In 1845 Heine heard her in Don Pasquale. Giulia Grisi made her début in 
England at Her Majesty’s in 1834, and continued to appear in London during 
every year, 
one only 
excepted, 
until 1861. 
Three years 
after her 
arrival 
Mario was 
sent for from 
Paris by 
Lumley,and 
on June 6th, 
1839, he and 
Grisi sang 
together for 
the first 
time as 
“Gennaro ” 
and =“ Lu- 
crezia_ Bor- 
gia.” They 
were mar- 
ried in 
1844, and 
became a 
most de- 
voted couple 
—their 
happy mar- 
riage being 
a great 
rarity in the 
annals of 
artists. 

7. es 
tenor, by 
the way, Catalani. 
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was a descendant of Alex- 
ander VI., the Borgian Pope. 
‘The son of General Stephano 
di Candia, Governor of Nice, 
he left Italy under a political 
cloud (escaping in a fishing 
smack from Genoa), and, 
like Grisi, took refuge in 
Paris. He had been an officer 
in the Sardinian army, and 
he now tried in vain to enter 
the English  service., But 
Wellington’s promises came to 
nothing; and having met 
Meyerbeer on his return to 
Paris, he was given singing 
lessons and a part in Robert 
le Diable. He met with some 
success in the French capital, 
though his Italian accent was 
always against him. But he 
had a magnificent tenor voice ; 
and the story is told that one 
day, when in a Parisian 
drawing-room he was singing 


a passionate love song, the burden of which was expressed in the words, “ Ah, 


viens au bois!” 


exclaiming, ‘‘ Je viens.” 


a young lady rose from her place and walked towards him, 


Grisi and Mario won great musical successes in Italian works, and as great 


dramatic triumphs in Meyerbeer’s 
operas. The prima-donna did a 
great deal for her husband’s dramatic 
education, and was his sternest critic. 
It often happened that when he had 
been deafened by the applause of 
the audience, Mario failed to receive 
from Grisi her “Tu Ia trés bien 
fait.” Afterwards, however, he 
became nearly as great an actor 
as she. an actress ; and he is said 
to have entirely rewritten his part 
in Gounod’s Faust, on account of 
his dissatisfaction with its dramatic 
character. 

Mario was very particular as to 
his costume ; cotton velvet affected 
his nerves. He wore very high heels 
on the stage, his boots for some 
time having metal sidesprings. The 
Paris boot-maker ultimately, how- 
ever, hit upon india-rubber. 





Malibran, 
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His jewels he always gave to his wife, from the proceeds of whose jewel-case a 
house in the Rue des Bassins in Paris was built. He was an inveterate smoker, 
having been seen to take a sponge bath with a lighted cigar in his mouth. Grisi 
acted as business manager for both, Mario being generally immersed in clay modelling 
or antiquarian reading. Grisi practised only half an hour a day; Mario contented 
himself with exercising his voice for ten minutes immediately before his appearance 
on the stage. Both were nervous till after the first act. Neither knew much of 
musical theory. They learnt their parts by heart, being very careful first to make 
themselves completely master of the full significance of the words. They were both 
highly superstitious. ‘The number thirteen must not be mentioned before them. Mario 
even effaced it from doors, that his wife might not see it. Grisi was five feet two 
inches in height, with raven- 
black hair, blue eyes and 
pale complexion ; she never 
used paint. England was 
her pays de prédilection ; 
and she lived successively 
at Fulham, Putney, Clap- 
ham Park, Turnham Green, 
and Streatham. She died 
in 1869; Mario sang for 
the last time in Za Favorita, 
two years later, being then 
over sixty. 

The greatest of German 
prima-donnas was Sontag, 
the daughter of an actor 
and actress of Coblentz. 
A fortune-teller predicted 
great things for her, and 
she began to fulfil them by 
playing and singing at the 
age of seven. No great 
singer except Jenny Lind 
ever created such a furore ; 
she was appreciated by the 
critics as well as admired 
by the crowd. At Berlin 
she had a Sontag Guard; 
sonnets written in her honour on white satin were fluttered to her upon the 
stage; while the crowd outside strewed with flowers the road to her hotel. 
Torchlight processions and serenades followed. At Paris she was not eclipsed 
by Pasta or Malibran; and on her return to Germany she delighted Goethe 
with her singing. At Frankfort her landlord refused to take payment from 
her—a far-sighted policy which did him no harm.  Sontag’s great charm was 
her naturalness, which, added to her personal beauty, made her irresistible. 
When in 1828 she appeared in London she was introduced by the French 
Ambassador to the best London society, and was spared the degradation of the 
silken cord, which at that time separated artists from the general company in 
great houses. The Duke of Devonshire accorded her the then unprecedented 
honour of dancing with her at his private ball; and Sir Walter Scott was eager 





Grisi. 
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to give her information as to her Highland plaid for the Donna del Lago (Lady 
of the Lake). Even before her marriage with Count Rossi, Sardinian Ambassador 
at Frankfort, Sontag had been ennobled by the King of Prussia. After her 
marriage she ceased to perform publicly; but when Rossi lost his fortune, 
owing to the disasters of his country, she returned to the stage. In 1848 she was 
seen again in London in Linda di Chamouni, though Jenny Lind had now 
arisen; in 1850 she conquered French incredulity; four years later she was the 
first prima-donna to go to America. She died of cholera in Mexico. 

Jenny Lind, when a little girl, was heard by the maid of Mademoiselle 
Lundberg, a Stockholm opera dancer, singing to her cat. After several failures 
to obtain admission to the School of Music, she at last succeeded. At the age of 
fourteen her high notes seemed about to fail, and she devoted herself for a time 
to the piano and the study of harmony, At length, having obtained an opportunity 
of being heard in Rodert le Diable, she obtained a regular engagement. “ Agatha” 
in Der Freischiits was her first part. In 1840 she came to Paris, and took 
lessons 
i Tf Om 
Manuel 
Garcia ; but 
though she 
attracted 
the atten- 
tion of 
Meyerbeer 
in Paris, it 
was at Ber- 
lin and 
Vienna in 
Norma that 
she made 
her name 
in the 
operatic 
world. She 
made her 
début in 
London on 
May 4th, 
1847, as 
* Alice ” in 
Robert the 
Devil. She 
also imper- 
sonated 
“ Norma,” 
“Amina,” 
and ‘‘Su- 
sanna’’ 
(Nozse di 

Sontag. Figaro). 
(After Delaroche.) Next year 
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she was heard as “ Lucia,” and in the Puritani; and a provincial tour brought her 
£10,000. A contemporary critic described her as “neither handsome nor plain, 
neither pretty nor ugly, but something that hovers about the abstract qualities of 
everything.” She was fair, blue- 
eyed, and well-proportioned, but 
had no striking feature. Her 
short operatic career in England 
closed on May 8th, 1849, with 
the part in which her début had 
been made. She next went to 
America with Barnum as impre- 
sario. The tour was of equal 
advantage to singer and manager ; 
and Jenny Lind cleared £35,000 
for less than a hundred concerts. 

Barnum admitted that he 
speculated on her popular per- 
sonality as much as upon her 
artistic gifts, and before the 
commencement of the tour re- 
vised the original contract, altering 
it in her favour. 

Jenny Lind’s_ reception in 
America was rapturous. On 
the night after her arrival at 
New York she was serenaded at 
her hotel at 1 a.m. by a hundred 
and thirty musicians and seven denny Lind. 
hundred members of the fire (ie tater youre.) 
brigade ; whilst a crowd of thirty thousand people waited outside the Irving House. 
Tickets for admission to the first performance were put up to auction, and the 
names of the purchasers were printed in the papers. One of them, a hatter named 
Genin, paid $225 for a stall, and obtained a valuable advertisement. 

In June 1851 she terminated her contract with Barnum, and married 
Otto Goldschmidt, a pianist whom she had first met on the Continent two years 
before, and who afterwards accompanied her in America. After the marriage, 
which took place at Boston, Massachusetts, in February 1852, Jenny Lind and 
her husband lived for two or three years at Dresden. In deference to his wishes 
she abandoned her operatic career, but in the season of 1856-7 was heard in 
oratorio at Exeter Hall. After this she only occasionally appeared in public; and 
in her last years lived in retirement at Malvern, where she died in November 1887. 

Jenny Lind was the most brilliant of sopranos, her voice ranging over two 
octaves and a sixth. But her strength was hardly equal to her ambition; and in 
opera it was remarked of her by the competent, if churlish critic, Chorley, that 
she had only four parts. Nevertheless the enthusiasm she excited surpassed in 
intensity the Catalani and Sontag fevers, and even the furore over Paganini. 

When fulfilling engagements she always refused invitations to dinners and 
evening parties with artistic conscientiousness. One evening at Vienna she had 
been encored in Za Sonnambula, but felt so anxious lest she should fail from 
sheer exhaustion, that she was fain to appear before the curtain and beg “five 
minutes for a glass of lemonade !” 
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This, if unusual, was nothing to the breach of etiquette committed by the 
prima-donna [when she called in person at Buckingham Palace, and, insisting on 
seeing the Queen, apologised for not obeying a command to sing before her on 
account of the terms of her contract with Lumley. 

Among other prima-donnas of the present century, Madame Bosio, the ideal 
“ Zerlina,” the “Gilda” of Rigoletto, the only “ Violetta” of the Zvaviata, could 
not read music ; while Ilma de Murska, the heroine of the A/ying Dutchman, had 
so powerful a note memory, as to be able to master her part by reading it over 
in bed. 

If there is any luck in numbers, Christine Nilsson should have had her share, 
having been the seventh child of a seventh child. 

Nilsson, Patti, and Lucca were all born in the year 1843. Patti’s mother was 
singing in orma on the actual night of her birth. 

Titiens, the Hungarian diva (who was born at Hamburg of Hungarian parents), 
was the first “Ortrud” in an English Lohengrin, Nilsson taking the part of 
‘* Elsa,” the heroine. 

G. LE Grys NorGATE. 





CONCLUSIVE. 


S it a Queen you'd be, What is it that you hold, 
Mignonne, Sweet ? Clasped so tight ? 

Have me, a stern old fogey, Paper! Some lines! Some verses! 
At your feet? Bring the light ! 

Chut! There are boys enough : There! I can read them now, 
Won’t they do? **Pine”’ and “climb”. 

I am too old, too d/asé, Likely enough, perhaps—if 
Child, for you. They would rhyme. 


Ah! What reproachful eyes ! 
Tears - appeal. 
Nay, I was wrong—They’re charming ! 


See! I kneel ! 


M. J. MARSHALL. 





































































A NIGHT ON THE MOOR. 


HE sun had set in a dull red glow, and twilight fell with odd swiftness. 
fe Although the sparse thorns of the moor, all inclining from west to east, in 
obedience to the prevalent winds, were scarce tinged with the bright hues 
of autumn, a few thin flakes of snow were falling gently. Lindsay Warmsworth, 
who had rented the shooting from Squire Greenleaf, buttoned his coat, and finally 
discharging his gun, prepared to return to the lodge. That afternoon, since his 
friends had passed on to other places, and a new party was not to arrive until the 
following day, he had been obliged to tramp alone. Barton, the old keeper, had 
complained mysteriously of rheumatism in his shaky knees, and after begging him 
on no account to be benighted, had tottered homeward when they reached the 
confines of the park. The bag which hung over Warmsworth’s shoulder was heavy 
with slaughtered grouse; a brace of woodcock, too rare a prize to be carried in 
such plebeian company, bulged in his right-hand pocket. 

This great stretch of table-land, in the very heart of the Peak Country, was 
covered chiefly with ling and sphagnum. Here and there, round beds of rushes, 
wet and blood-coloured, disclosed the existence of treacherous marsh. Warmsworth, 
after passing a Druids’ Circle, found an ancient bridle-path of hollowed slabs, which 
he had never seen before, and surmising that it passed in the direction of his 
resting-place, he began to hurry, thankful to be relieved from the necessity of 
carefully picking his way over the sodden ground. As far as he could understand, 
he had more than three miles to cover before reaching comfortable shelter; but 
being young and hot-blooded, he felt no tremors, and, lifting a powerful voice in 
a popular hunting song, he shaped the rhythm to the muffled sound of his footsteps. 
After a while, however, so intense grew the blackness and so heavy the snowfall, 
that he stopped short in his elegy of “ John Peel,” and with a sudden uneasiness 
drew out his compass, struck a match, and strove to discover if he were on the 
right track. A gust blew out the light immediately, but not before he had seen 
e that the needle had fallen from its pivot; without further delay he continued to 
proceed, trusting to a keen sense of locality, which he had never known to fail. 

After he had proceeded for at least an hour, and not yet reached the sloping 
clough at whose lower end stood the Lodge, he found that he had left the path, 
and was straying knee-deep in heather, whose branches were so tough that no 
firing could have been done for years. The snow was still. falling, and the wind 
rose in low soughs. He began, unwillingly, to realise that he was lost, and, in 
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spite of Barton’s deprecations, in all probability must remain on the moor until 
daybreak. Fortunately, just as he had resigned hope of finding any shelter, his 
outstretched left hand touched a stout wooden door, and after a brief struggle with 
the latch he entered a shepherd’s hut, mud-walled and thatched with turves. On 
striking another match, he discovered, to his great relief, that the place was 
waterproof, and that, in readiness for the winter, a huge faggot of fir-boughs lay 
in a corner, beside a great stone, above which rose a narrow chimney. To set light 
to a few twigs was the work of a moment; soon a brave fire was crackling 
lustily. A bed of dried bracken was spread on trestled boards ; he sat down, drew 
out his pipe, and thanked the gods for a harbour of refuge. The resinous sap of 
the fir-wood diffused a fragrant odour that overpowered the fumes of the tobacco, 
and the flames cast dancing shadows on the dark-brown walls. 

Ere long the heat of the place made him drowsy; he lay full length on the 
bracken, and, with his face turned towards the glow, fell fast asleep. He was 
awakened very soon, however, by the distant barking of a dog, and in the belief 
that some one was searching for him, he sprang to his feet and threw open the 
door. Outside the blackness was denser than ever; the firelight struck against a 
barrier of mist. ‘The downfall had ceased, there was no longer any moaning of 
the wind. Half convinced that the noise had existed only in his own fancy, he 
placed his fingers again on the latch, when it was repeated; and peering in the 
direction whence it came, he saw, near by, the greenish light of a lantern. In 
another moment a young woman glided forward and stood, like a gorgeous shadow, 
on the threshold. ‘The lantern swung from one hand, the other held a gauzy 
handkerchief, slipped through the collar of a timid white fawn; in the background 
crouched a huge old mastiff, whose eyes gleamed sullenly. 

The lady’s beauty, coupled with the quaintness of her attire, numbed 
Warmsworth’s faculty of speech; he did nought but gaze stupidly on the strange 
picture. Her skin was very fair, touched with a faint pink in the cheeks; her 
eyes were deep blue and lustrous, her mouth archly curved. On either temple 
hung a cluster of black curls, connected across the smooth forehead with a 
jewelled trellis-work ; above rose a turban of gold gauze, (one fringed end of which 
fell to her neck,) surmounted with the plumage of some bright bird. Her gown, 
of carmine velvet, was not of the present fashion ; the bodice was tight to the waist 
and heart-shaped at the bosom, the skirt swelled over a great hoop. ‘This was 
nearly covered with a long white-satin-lined mantle of beet-red with vast sleeves ; 
a collar and cape of sable lay lightly on her polished shoulders, unclasped so that 
a brilliant necklace was visible. There were no signs of travel in her costume ; 
her bronze sandals were not even damped with the snow. 

“Ta!” she cried, in dismay, “I had hoped to find shepherd Nawe here, 
to beg him to shelter my poor fawn. Marlowe turned her out on the moor, 
hoping, perchance, she’d die before daybreak. He hates all gifts that others offer 
me. I took Lightfoot and went a-seeking her. Not a long task: the wretch lay 
under my chamber window !” 

Warmsworth was still tongue-tied ; the stranger shrugged and pouted. “ Lord, 
what an outlandish costume!” she cried. ‘“ Prythee, good gentleman, art come from 
the shores of Greenland ?” 

He flushed, and found his speech. “No, madam, but from Calton Lodge,” he 
said. ‘‘I am belated here, after a day’s shooting: I have kindled a fire to rest 
by till morning.” 


“A monsieur!” 


she exclaimed, with a merry laugh: “no Englishman spoke 
with such an accent. But you are wrong, sir, in meditating a night spent here. 
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My own house of 
Offerton lies not half 
a mile away, and 
Marlowe, my husband, 
shall play host at my 
bidding. So — no 
demur, I entreat — 
come with me now; 
we'll leave Crystalla, 
the fawn, in your 
stead, and you shall 
bring life to a deadly 
dull place.” 

There was some- 
thing so fascinating in 
the beauty’s aspect 
that Warmsworth had 
no thought of de- 
clining. The mode 
of her garments _per- 
plexed him somewhat ; 
never before had he 
seen a woman gowned 
so strangely. Yet there 
was no doubt that 
what she wore be- 
came her vastly. In 
some odd way she 
reminded him of an 
eighteenth-century 
painting of a belle of 
the Georgian Court. 





A brief glance at her “‘Lal' she cried, in dismay, ‘I had hoped to find shepherd Nawe here.'” 
hands showed him 

that they were daintily kept and extremely small; she displayed a fine ring upon 
each finger. 

“T shall be very grateful,” he replied. “I had no knowledge of a house so 
near the Lodge.” 

“Why,” she said, “if ’tis Calton Lodge you speak of, you are full seven miles 
from ’t! I am taking you to Offerton Hall in Barley Clough—surely you’ve heard 
of the place? My husband, Stephen Marlowe—the last of the Marlowes—compels 
me to live in this barren Peakland.” 

“Forgive me,” said Warmsworth, “but I am almost a stranger here; I know 
nought of this country. This season I rented Squire Greenleaf’s shooting for a 
whim——” 

“Heavens!” interrupted the lady. ‘ Will Greenleaf’s shooting! And I saw him 
but yesterday, and he said not a word of ’t. But he was ever a sly, cunning lad! 
His eyes tell me that: when he seems to be looking at the wall, Lord! he’s 
noting everything that passes! Now, sir, I beg of you, let us go on to Offerton ; 
I'm warm by nature, but this night is enow to strike one dead.” 

The white fawn (it was evidently accustomed to the shelter of a roof) lay 
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before the hearth ; Warmsworth closed the door, and the lady, who refused to 
relinquish the lantern, walked a few paces in front, with the dog at her side. 

*“T must tell you that Steve is a man of odd fancies,” she observed. ‘“ As 
jealous a rogue as was e’er begotten, he cannot bear those whom he loves to give 
word or look to another! But you, an outlandish stranger, benighted, he won’t 
fail to offer you a hearty welcome.” 

There was a shade of doubt in her voice; she paused, as if reflection told her 
that she had been better advised to leave Warmsworth in the shepherd’s hut. She 
sighed lightly because of her fleeting cowardice, then hurried on again. 

“To-night he had a whimsy for turning my Crystalla loose. I doted on her 
too much, said he, and ’twas because my lord the Earl of Newburgh bred her. 
If I had not unchained Lightfoot and donned my cloak and run out, the poor 
angel would have frozen stark. Ill send her back to my lord to-morrow, if I can 
find in my heart to part with her. Yet Steve’s a good soul, though there’s black blood 
in his veins. Sometimes, I protest, he makes me tremble like an aspen leaf. He 
was in one of his wildest humours an hour ago, but I ne’er show that I’m daunted, 
and I gave him word for word—told him nought should hinder me from having 
my own way. Yet, though I prattle on with other men, in my heart his roots 
twine everywhere.” 

Her fantastic excitement and tantalising confidences wrought Warmsworth to 
great curiosity ; but he dared ask no questions. At a gateway in a lofty arch of 
limestone, she fitted her master-key in the lock. 

“Tis the nearest way,” she said, “though there is no boundary betwixt the 
garden and the moor on the eastern side. Were it not night-time, and over-cold, 
we would loiter here and you should tell me of life in town. Ay me, Steve has 
not let me leave this prison for two dreary twelvemonths! None but country 
joskins to talk folly with; the overflow of my love to fall on silly creatures like 
Crystalla and old Lightfoot.” 

As much of the garden as the lantern-light discovered, showed leaden statuary, 
slender fountains, yews clipped in the shape of boars and foxes and weasels. Ere 
they had passed half-way up the broad path the valves of a great door swung 
inward and a man appeared on the topmost stone of a staircasé that descended to 
a terrace. ‘To Warmsworth’s bewilderment, he was attired as quaintly as the lady, 
in black satin coat and knee-breeches, and vest of embroidered green. A white 
periwig covered his head, in peculiar contrast with the jetty curved eyebrows. His 
sparkling eyes were of a hue to match; the corners of his mouth were drawn 
upward, uncovering small white teeth. Despite the malevolence of his expression, 
it was impossible to deny that his beauty was equal to the lady’s. 

She caught Warmsworth’s sleeve and drew him forward. “Steve,” she said, in 
a voice that quavered perceptibly, “in my journey for the fawn’s safety, I came 
across a wayfarer, poor gentleman, who had taken shelter in Nawe’s hut, and 
knowing that you delight in showing hospitality to all, I brought him here.” 

Her husband lifted his forefinger to his brow, as if to smooth out a gathering 
frown, then giving Warmsworth a cordial welcome, led the way to the hearth of a 
dining-parlour. 

“T am vastly wearied of the folk I know,” he said, “and ’tis indeed a pleasure 
to see a stranger in this house. For my wife’s sake” (the lady gave a little cry of 
surprise), “I live here and make the best of ’t. This is her inheritance, remote 
from the world of gaiety ; I warrant Sophia loves the seclusion.” . 

“Bah!” she exclaimed: “I do not love it—I shall never love a gaol-house, 
although I may love my keeper,” 
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She flung off her mantle and glided across the room to an opened spinet ; still 
standing, she used her right hand to draw out a few chords, then sang the first 
words of “ Phyllida flouts me” :— 


‘Oh, what a plague is love! I cannot bear it, 
She will inconstant prove, I greatly fear it.” 


Warmsworth, glancing at his host, saw in his countenance a look of agonising 
pain, that changed instantly into an agreeable smile. The wife left her spinet and 
went to an oaken buffet, that bore, amongst bright pewter-ware, a stone flask and 
a silver loving cup. She drew out the stopper of the former, filled the vessel to the 
brim, then drank lightly. 

“Here’s to a happy meeting!” she said. “Here’s to a joyful break in our 
dulness !” 

She passed it to Warmsworth, touching meaningly that part of the edge which 
her lips had pressed. Stephen Marlowe’s back was turned for the nonce, and the 
young man, unaware that he faced a mirror, nodded and drank, ending with an 
audible kiss, at sound of which the husband swung round suddenly upon his heel. 
Sophia thereupon made a demure curtsey, her hands clasped over her bosom, where 
the velvet met the frilled muslin of her chemisette. 

* Alack and well-a-day,” she sang, “She loves me to gainsay.” 

Stephen strode forward and caught her by the wrist. “Damn you!” he 
muttered huskily, “ You Aave met this man before! ” 

“And if I have, what then?” she responded. “Surely I met men before I 
met you. At the Court, indeed, I knew gentlemen, ere I was fool enough to listen 
to your prayers. I command you to release my hand! I have no liking for 
purple bracelets made by your iron fingers!” 

“My God!” he groaned, as he thrust her roughly aside, “you go too far, 
Sophy—to speak thus in a stranger’s presence !” 

Then, without waiting for her reply, he averted his face and abruptly left the 
chamber. 

She sighed wearily, motioned Warmsworth to rest by the fire, and putting down 
her rebellious hoop she sank into the recesses of a heavy, gilt-framed, brocade- 
covered armchair. 

“ Alas!” she said, almost whimpering, “’tis very hard to live with such a 
housemate. Had I known that Marlowe ‘ld use me thus, I’d have stopped my 
ears with wax—as Ulysses did when the Siren chanted. A belle—the most famous 
toast of three years agone—to be kept barred in a cage, to be slighted afront a 
foreigner! See, his violence hath already marked my poor skin; there’s five scarlet 
spots growing darker every instant.” 

She held out her hand; Warmsworth knelt and drew it nearer the firelight. 
Curiously enough, the quaintness of their manners reflected itselt upon him; he 
began unconsciously to mimic demeanour and speech. 

“Prythee, mistress Sophia,” he said, “do not blame me, though I be the 
cause re 





Her merry laugh rang out again: perhaps that was why the tapestry curtain 
of another doorway, opposite to that by which they had entered, fluttered 
convulsively. 

“Not mistress!” she cried: “Lady Sophia—Sophy to my friends and to my 
jealous husband. <A marquis’s daughter, wedded to a commoner. . . . Ah, I do 
not blame you, sir; I ask but a panacea—each stain to be kissed. A kiss is the 
best salve in the world.” 
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‘He averted his face and abruptly left the chamber.” 


A low moan came from behind the tremulous curtains as the young man’s lips 
touched the warm satiny skin. Doubtless Lady Sophia heard it, for the light in 


her eyes danced very fantastically, and she stooped until her face was very near 
his own. 

“Hist !” she whispered, “let you and I play a comedy, such as Mr. Wycherley 
wrote ages ago. I'll do the talking—your part is but to smile and languish and 
say ‘ Ay,’ every time I pause. Now for it,—the curtain rises.” 

Her voice rose, she began to speak in tones brimful of feigned tenderness and 
delight. 





* 
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“Ta! Sir Michael, to think that to-night we should meet so unexpectedly, 
when to-morrow, by assignation at the Druids’ Circle, which I described in my 
summons, you were to wait my coming, whilst Steve was a-hunting the fox. He 
never knew of your existence: by Gemini! he never shall know what passed between 
us. ‘There’s an infinitely keener joy in stolen kisses—such as you wot of in 
Nawe’s hut.” 

* Ay,” said Warmsworth—“ ay.” 

‘Dost remember at my aunt’s ball—the Bath Assembly Rooms the place —after 
young Mr. Beckford had led me through the minuet, you fumed and _ fretted 
(foolish boy!) and swore that you would spit him on your rapier. ‘There was 
budding down on your upper lip then, and your skin was fair as mine. And to 
appease you, dearest, I promised to wed you some day, but sure I was not in 
earnest. Why, heart o’ me, I was scarce sixteen at the time, and you were but 
three months older! When your folk sent you on the Grand Tour, we both wept 
like bantlings !” 

She linked her arm around his neck, hollowed her palm to support his chin, 
and turned his face upwards. A rebellious fever heated his veins; he would have 
given much for her words to have been sober truth. 

“Why play comedy any longer?” he murmured, hoarsely. 

“Nay, you'll spoil my pretty, mischievous plot,” she whispered in return. “ Be 
your old self, Sir Michael,” she cried. “Steve hath no inkling of whom you are, 
or how we loved—and still love.” 

“ Ay,” he said. 

“T vow,” she continued, “that you’re as goodly to look upon as you were 
eight years ago. Many and many a night have I awoke in my bed, thinking that 
no comelier man was ever created since the days of Adam. We were made for 
each other—there’s conceit for you! . . . Can you say in earnest that I am still as 
beautiful as in those days when you called me your little wife, and we broke 
asunder a silver ring?” 

“Lovelier,” said Warmsworth, with an enthusiasm that was not pretended— 
“infinitely lovelier.” 

Her cheek was pressed against his, her breath stirred the tiny curls on _ his 
temples. 

“Had I known that time would work no change in your affections,” she said, 
“T’ld ne’er have hearkened to Steve’s protestations. But he swore to kill 
himself if I said him nay—he followed me like a spaniel, battered at my door till 
in very hopelessness I let him enter. And you were flaunting abroad with your 
tutor, loving the maids of Italy and France and Allemagne, whilst I had nought 
of you save a broken bit of silver.” 

She drew hereby to her full height and stood apart, casting a mischievous look 
at the further doorway. Warmsworth rose from his knees and confronted her ; his 
eyes bright as hers, and as vivid a colour in his cheeks. 

Steve is far away,” she said, “working off his fury in a flight over the moor. 
He has never learned—shall never learn—what is hidden in the trinket I keep 
warm against my heart” (her fingers began to toy with the laces of her bosom), 
“for I kept it sacred to you, and swore no other man should e’er open it.” 

Warmsworth no longer remembered his injunction to say nought but “ay.” 
He moved nearer; she retreated a step. 

“Let me see it!” he cried. 

The coquette laughed for the last time, and thrust out her arms, as if to fend 
his touch. Nay,” she said, “of my own will I'll ne’er show it.” She plucked 
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from her bodice a loop of sky-blue ribbon. “You shall not make me do what I 
would not.” 

He came nearer still, and clutching the ribbon strove to draw the locket from 
its nest. Of a sudden she grew white and faint, reeling back against her chair. 

“The comedy is played,” she faltered. 

Marlowe strode forward, tearing the tapestry from its hooks. So fearful . was 
he to behold that Warmsworth shrank aside, as if in grim earnest the man was 
possessed with a demon. Sophia strove to retain her composure, and grasping 
one of his clenched fists essayed to relax its tension. 

“My dearest,” she stammered, piteously, “’twas but a piece of acting: I ne’er 
saw the man before to-night, and I knew that you were present all the time. I 
saw the curtain shake ; I heard’ you gasp and groan.” 

Then she quailed in silence before the madness she had evoked. Warmsworth 
laid his hand on the lappet of Marlowe’s coat. 

“The lady speaks the truth, man!” he cried. 

But Marlowe, paying no heed to his words, pointed to the door by which they 
had entered, and his wife crept from the chamber, with him following stealthily in 
her wake. The door slammed, and Warmsworth heard the turning of a key. He 
beat upon the panels, but nobody came; he hastened to the other door, to find 
it barred with an invisible spring. Beyond the heavily-mullioned oriel window a 
faint ray of moonlight showed him two mist-cloaked figures—one in pursuit of the 
other—scurrying over the snow-covered garden. 

He began to pace restlessly to and fro, ever and anon striking the door and 
the floor, in the vain hope of summoning some servant. At last, wearied with 
over-excitement, he flung himself in a chair by the sinking fire, and fell into an 
uneasy slumber, from which, after curious dreams of mingled joy and horror, he 
was awakened by the creaking of rusty hinges. 

His eyes were dull and heavy ; some moments passed before he recognised old 
Barton, the keeper, who stood at his side. Instead of the panelled walls of 
Marlowe’s dining-parlour, he saw piled clods, with chinks that admitted a dim 
daylight. 

“How did I come here?” he inquired, in a voice that sounded peculiarly 
rasping. 

“Lord hev’ mercy, sir!” said the relieved gaffer, “ yo’ve been lost on th’ moor, 
on a neeght when no folk o’ these parts ‘Id dare to venture aat. Et’s ten o’clock, 
—at dawn I tuk th’ cob an’ started a-seekin’ yo’. Yo’ be grey as death.” 

“Have you a flask?” said Warmsworth. “I feel cramped and sick.” 

He drank, and rose from the bracken. At the door stood a grey pony, which 
Barton helped him to mount. Neither spoke as they moved slowly through the 
rain, until they came to some rough piles of stone, where Barton, who was a good 
Catholic, crossed himself devoutly. ‘ 

““Theer’s Offerton Owd Hall,” he remarked in a low voice. ‘At least, theer 
et stood. Et’s been i’ ruins for more nor a hunnerd year—sin’ Mr. Marlowe 
draaned hes lady 7’ th’ marsh, through jealousy.” 


R. Murray GILCHRIST. 
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POPULARISE .- 
OUR ARMY-II. 


ae 9 


By A STAFF OFFICER. 


N an article under this head which appeared in the August number of 
this Magazine, reform involving increased expenditure to the State was 
treated, anJ it is now proposed to deal with those relating to the men’s 

comfort and their mode of life. Reforms of this nature, especially where sentiment 
and privilege are involved, are frequently more difficult to carry out than those 
dealing purely with expenditure: prejudice has to be overcome, the strict discipli- 
narian appeased or at least mollified—and in any conservative country this is an 
exceedingly difficult and thankless operation. In England usage is a great factor 
in all our affairs. We are prone to be hampered by the past, and modern progress 
is met at every turn by old statutes, old prejudices, old notions. In this country 
there is always one great reason for doing a thing, and another great reason for 
not doing it. ‘The one great reason for doing a thing is that it always has been 
done, and the one unanswerable reason for not doing it is that it never has been 
done. This tendency is noticeable in politics, in the Army, the Navy, and 
especially in trade; and it is here that the American, with no such notions, 
astonishes the world by solving business and social problems which for years have 
exercised the minds of the effete European. 

Before discussing reform relating to the soldier as an individual it will be as 
well to touch on the subject of general Army reliefs in the United Kingdom, in 
relation to recruiting—and to the effect constant moves have on the officers and 
men now serving. 

With the introduction of the Territorial System, regiments bearing historic 
numbers were called upon to give up the numerical titles they so highly prized; 
and henceforth were known by designations based on locality. ‘There are still 
many old soldiers who deeply resent the change, though this occurred twenty 
years ago. It was not merely made, however, for change sake. ‘The great alteration 
of our whole Army system arose from the desire to bring about a closer union 
between the soldiers and the soil. Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers were to Le 
welded together under an organisation calculated to make each an integral part 
of a great national Army. Regimental districts were clearly defined, and great 
Territorial Regiments consisting of Regular, Militia, and Volunteer battalions were 
allocated to each district, to be recruited and maintained therein. It was hoped 
that the connection between the Regular and Auxiliary forces would not only be 
materially strengthened, but that the union between our land forces and the 
country at large would thus be complete. 
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To execute this policy two or more regiments of Regulars (having, if possible, 
interests in common) were linked together as the rst, 2nd, or 3rd_ battalions 
of a new ‘Territorial Regiment, and to this nucleus were added _ several 
battalions of Militia and Volunteers, the whole bearing a common regimental 
designation. 

The framers of the scheme hoped to popularise soldiering and to obtain a 
superior class of recruit. They desired to attract to the colours fewer men with 
little or no local standing, and more from the classes engaged in permanent 
employ. It was held that a Blankshire man should prefer to belong to a 
Blankshire regiment, that his regimental home while in England ought to be 
Blankshire, and that on the completion of his army engagements he would thus 
be in a better position on his return to civil life to find employment in his own 
town or county. ‘The scheme, though somewhat complicated in detail, was sound 
in the main; its framers, however, never contemplated that the authorities by 
grasping the shadow would miss its substance. Our Regular Battalions are moved 
about with such bewildering frequency that two years in any one spot is considered 
quite a long residence; and it is obvious that this constant change of quarters 
is not only extremely detrimental to the spirit of any ‘Territorial System, but 
reduces it to a. farce; and has the added disadvantage of repelling the very 
recruits it is desirable to secure—and attracting those of a more roving and less 
stable habit. 

Unfortunately, the prevailing wish of the great bulk of the men now joining 
the Regulars is to enlist in a regiment or corps as far remote from their homes 
as possible ; and of this number a very large proportion waste away and disappear 
in the first year of their service, and so rob us of their services with the colours, 
and afterwards with the reserve. These men enlist for many reasons: because 
they are hard up, because they are in difficulties, because they are adventurous, 
but mostly because they are tired to death of their daily toil or their daily loafing. 
They want to ‘‘take the shilling” and to get clean away, the farther away the 
better. They wish to be done with the dull routine of the farm, the mill, or the 
street corner, and they hope to find change. Soldiers, they reckon, have less work 
and more beer. Uniform appeals to some, but not to many: it may to the aspirant 
for Cavalry or for Highlanders or for our Household Troops, but the present uniform 
of the Infantry of the Line (that is, the bulk of our land forces) is not calculated 
by reason of its elegance to attract any one, except possibly the financial 
authorities. 

No territorial system can be successful unless its true principles are fully carried 
out. On enlistment a man should count on being quartered near his home when 
not required for foreign or for active service, or for manoeuvres. He should feel 
that he will be among old comrades or old schoolmates, and that in taking the 
shilling he is not altogether breaking with the associations of his birthplace and 
of his youth. ‘This is the ideal recruit—in contradistinction to the nomadic one ; 
but this class can only be attracted to the colours by giving regiments greater 
fixity of tenure. 

Formerly it was considered highly dangerous for the soldier to become friendly 
with the civilian. He was kept apart as an instrument for controlling riot. ‘To 
carry out this policy troops were never long quartered in the same station, as it 
was supposed ties would be formed, the men might even marry, and in short that 
the less one class mixed with the other the better it was for the State. These 
ideas are fortunately a thing of the past; but they have undoubtedly left their 
mark in the reluctance displayed by respectable citizens to come forward for 
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enlistment. The authorities have long felt the necessity of removing these 
prejudices so deeply generated in the public mind, and every endeavour is now 
made to foster good feeling between garrisons and townspeople. Better acquaintance 
has undoubtedly resulted in greater mutual respect, for never in the annals of our 
military history has soldiering been so popular as it is at the present moment ; 
but there is still room for improvement, and to effect this the territorial system 
should be carried out in its entirety. 

A battalion on completion of its tour of foreign or active service ought to 
return to its recognised territorial headquarters, and should remain there while at 
home, except to attend manceuvres and so forth. 

The Royal Marines, a corps admittedly superior to most in /ersonne/, already 
e carry out this principle. A recruit on joining belongs to some defined division, 

with a recognised headquarters which never changes. His regimental home while 
in England is at Plymouth, or Chatham, or Portsmouth. On the completion 
of his foreign or active service he returns to this divisional headquarters which 
remains his regimental home so long as he serves. ‘The Marine is an excellent 
fighting man and a worthy citizen; it is hoped that by the application of the 
same principles to the remainder of our land forces a like recruit will be obtained. 

It may be of interest to here reproduce an extract from the TZimes of 
May 26th reporting a speech made by the Secretary of State for War on Army 
Reform. The authorities are evidently quite alive to the necessity of taking 
steps to popularise the Army, but it cannot be said that their proposals err on 
the side of boldness. 








Referring to the present Campaign in South Africa, the Secretary of State said: 


“We must, of course, take into account that when the memory of these operations is 
beginning to fade away there may be a falling off in the number of men who offer 
themselves for military service. I do not think that I could usefully anticipate the 
action which it may be necessary for us to take supposing a great failure in the supply of 
recruits takes place. The noble Duke examined the different modes to which recourse 
might be had for filling the ranks of the Army, and he came to the conclusion that 
there was one mode only by which success was likely to be achieved. He said you 
must pay your men more, not in pennies or halfpence, but in sixpences and _ shillings. 
It is the easiest thing in the world in a debate of this kind to vote away five or six 
millions of the taxpayers’ money, but the matter is not so simple as that, nor, indeed, 
am I altogether persuaded that by merely adding to the pay of the soldier within the 
limits we can concede we shall necessarily tap a fresh stratum of recruits. I think 
there are directions in which we may perhaps venture to look for a means of attracting 
to the Army more men, and perhaps men of a better social class than we are able to 
attract at present. I cannot describe these means in detail to-night, but I will merely 
say what I have in mind are such matters as these: an improved prospect of civil 


ie employment for ex-soldiers (cheers) ; better and more comfortable barrack accommodation 
} (cheers) ; less degrading punishments for purely military offences; and last, but not 


least, alterations in the conditions of service which may adapt it more conveniently to 
the needs and requirements of the different classes of the population. We have to 
some extent addressed ourselves to all these matters, but the effect of any changes 
which we have made, or which we may be able to make, must necessarily be very 
gradual indeed. I hope, however, we may be able by well-considered measures of this 
kind to do a good deal to popularise the Army, and, above all, to keep in the Army 
the men whom we are able to attract to it. (Cheers.) To my mind one of the greatest 
drawbacks of our present system is to be found in the fact that of the men who do 
enter the Army so large a number waste away and disappear in the first years of their 
service, giving us neither the full period of their service with the colours nor the 
advantage of their presence afterwards in the Reserve.” 
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PLAIN CLOTHES. 


Beyond the programme here foreshadowed there are several other Military 
reforms which in the opinion of the writer are well worth consideration. The 
first that presents itself is the question of wearing plain clothes while off duty. 
Theoretically the soldier, officer and man alike, should be. so proud of his uniform 
that he would prefer to wear it continually—in the street, at the theatre, out 
hunting, or at the Derby. Asa matter of fact the Britisher is a modest individual, 
and be he soldier or civilian prefers a more sober habit. It is not that he is 
ashamed of his cloth. ‘The soldier is no more ashamed of his uniform than the 
judge of his wig, or the policeman of his blue tunic, but all three prefer the 
seclusion of plain clothes at times. ‘The soldier, like most of his countrymen, hates 
while on amusement bent to be conspicuous—he prefers to be a pebble on the 
beach ; but as a gilded popinjay he now approximates more closely to a pillar box 
than to a pebble. In uniform he feels a certain restraint, he has the dignity of 
his cloth and rank to uphold. He cannot, if he is an officer, grace a switchback, 
or travel in third-class compartments, or in fact comport himself in any comfortable 
or economical manner; and if a private he cannot unbutton his coat or bear 
himself like his brother the artisan without being stared at. No Englishman likes 
continually to be dressed for duty; he may submit, but he certainly does not 
pretend to like it. The fact that officers of our Army and Navy, undergraduates 
of the Universities, lawyers, policemen, postmen, and railway porters, and officials 
generally, invariably discard their official costumes on the earliest opportunity, 
illustrates that this tendency is deeply rooted in our national life—and must be 
accepted as one of our characteristics. The few men in our Army other than 
officers who are permitted to wear plain clothes, regard it as one of their most 
cherished privileges, and take every advantage of the concession. The lesson is 
obvious : if popularity be aimed at, let commanding officers be granted full power 
to authorise the wearing of plain clothes to such non-commissioned officers and 
men of their command as they may deem worthy. No expense need be entailed 
on the State, as plain clothes would be the property of the men wearing them—. 
and the mere granting or withdrawal of the privilege would operate most success- 
fully as a measure of discipline. 

One of the chief reasons that our police force is so highly respected is the fact 
that the ordinary citizen has never seen a policeman except while on duty. Were 
he to see Robert in uniform taking his ease and his beer at the local public after 
hours—or possibly embracing the cook on a seat in the park, with his regulation 
helmet at a comfortable angle at the back of his head, some of this respect might 
possibly diminish. The writer does not suggest that Robert does any of these 
things,—he has never seen anything of the sort except on a valentine,—but with 
the unfortunate soldier any dalliance is immediately advertised by reason of the 
man’s clothes to the entire neighbourhood. Few people notice a drunken civilian— 
every one a drunken soldier; and it is perfectly patent that our Army and Navy 
suffer by the unseemly behaviour of their bad characters to a degree that is not 
possible in any other trade or profession, Permission to wear plain clothes, if even 
while on furlough, would minimise this enormously, and so add to the prestige of 
our Services. 


FuRLOUGH. 


Under this head little is needed—the present rules in regard to leave are 
most liberal. At home stations the furlough season begins on October 1st of 
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each year, and terminates on the following March 1st; and within this period, 
general officers commanding districts are authorised by the Regulations to grant 
leave in their commands up to 25 per cent. of the effective strength of any rank 
in each corps. Furlough can, moreover, be granted in special cases during the 
non-furlough season. Private soldiers seldom require, while at home, more than 
a month’s furlough at any one period—but prefer taking short holidays of a 
week or ten days. 

The 25 per cent. limit is a very liberal one, and very seldom, except perhaps 
during the Christmas holidays, do more than 10 per cent. of the men apply for 
furlough during the same period. In regard to foreign stations, special furloughs 
and passages to the United Kingdom may be granted to unmarried men’ who, 
having served abroad for six consecutive years, are eligible for but are not desirous 
of transfer to service at home. Passages are provided by transport. On the other 
hand, a soldier granted ordinary furlough to the United Kingdom deposits with his 
commanding officer, before leaving his station, a sufficient sum of money to provide 
his return passage. This sum is forwarded to the officer commanding the depot 
of the soldier’s corps, who makes the necessary arrangements for the man’s return 
passage, and acquaints him with them, but does not allow the soldier himself to 
get possession of the money so deposited. Should the unhappy man be stationed 
in one of our remote Colonies, the rules governing his leave home would appear 
to be devised to discourage all those not provided with large private means. The 
soldier while on furlough receives the regimental pay of his rank, together with the 
value of his ration and nursing allowance, but forfeits corps pay, which is special 
pay for special work. 


CHEAP FarES. 

A great deal might be done by railway companies, steamboat and omnibus 
companies, and other public carriers, in the matter of granting special rates to 
soldiers travelling otherwise than on duty. With very few exceptions a soldier now 
pays the ordinary rates. At one time certain railway companies allowed soldiers 
to travel at single rates for the double journey on the presentation of a form, 
signed by the man’s commanding officer, that he was proceeding on leave to visit 
friends. But the concession only lasted from eighteen months to two years, and 
was then withdrawn by the companies on the plea that it was abused. It appears 
certain soldiers were discovered at races, or in town, instead of at the residences 
of their relatives; and the concession was withdrawn. Red tape is evidently not 
confined to the Military departments. A privilege of this nature ceases to have 
any real value when hedged round with ridiculous restrictions. The South- 
Western Railway is, however, a brilliant exception, and allows soldiers to travel 
between Aldershot and London at special rates without question as to their objects 
in so travelling. The rule has now been in force for some years, and the number 
of soldiers travelling on the line has enormously increased since its introduction. 
The Company, it is understood, is more than pleased at the financial success of 
the movement, and it is hoped that other railway directors will follow its example 
with equally successful financial results. Railway companies do make certain 
concessions as it is, but these are unfortunately coupled with restrictions which 
largely detract from their value. A soldier proceeding on leave for more than six 
days is given a return ticket at single rates; a similar privilege being extended to 
his wife. ‘The indulgence is undoubtedly much appreciated, and it is earnestly 
hoped that special rates will be granted to soldiers travelling at any time and with 
any object. 
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CHEAP AMUSEMENTS. 

The management of certain cricket and football grounds set an excellent 
example by granting soldiers cheap admission to their matches. Admission to the 
Crystal Palace is also half price, and Madame ‘Tussaud allows a soldier in uniform 
the right of entry to the chamber of horrors without extra payment. These 
privileges are all much appreciated by the men. On the Continent nothing is 
more marked than the number of private concerns that grant special indulgences 
of this nature to soldiers. In England managers and shareholders are not so 
liberally disposed. Thomas Atkins in many cases is looked upon as a person to 
be discouraged rather than otherwise, and in some districts there is a constant fight 
between the military authorities and the purveyors of amusement as to the status 
of the soldier and his right to be served as an ordinary citizen. ‘The practice is 
certainly not prevalent, but it still exists as a relic of the days when soldiering 
and everything connected with it was unpopular. Now that the pendulum of 
military popularity swings the other way, managers of places of public amusement 
might be asked to grant soldiers more liberal terms than those now in force. ‘The 
move from a financial point of view has possibly much to recommend it; but 
managers in most instances do not encourage the military in consequence of their 
fancied unpopularity, and now is the time to try and remove these prejudices. 


PAssEs. 

No soldier is allowed to be out of his quarters between tattoo and reveille 
without a pass—that is between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., the hours varying with the 
season. Non-commissioned officers not below the rank of sergeant may alone 
remain out of barracks up to midnight without special permission. Permanent 
passes up to midnight are, however, granted freely to non-commissioned officers 
below the rank of sergeant, to soldiers with one or more good-conduct badges, 
or who have had no entry in their defaulter sheet during the past year, and to 
others who in the opinion of the commanding officer are deserving of the 
privilege. 

The regulation in our Army laying down the hour by which soldiers must 
return to barracks is undoubtedly the cause of more trouble than almost all other 
restrictions put together. Young soldiers are very much like other young people, 
and punctuality in the matter of going to bed is not usually an attribute of youth. 
A soldier may or may not be on pass, but if late he is promptly “run in” on 
returning to barracks, and moreover forfeits a day’s pay should he have been 
absent without leave for six consecutive hours. He is further regarded as absent 
for an additional day for every period of six hours in excess of those reckoned as 
part of the previous day’s absence. To take a case in point. A soldier not 
on pass must be in barracks by 10 p.m. daily. Should he return at 4 a.m. he 
forfeits a day’s pay, having been absent without leave six hours, but should he not 
return till 4.15 a.m. he then forfeits two days’ pay, as by being an additional fifteen 
minutes late he has run into a second period of absence. The commanding 
officer has no option regarding the fine ; he can award confinement to barracks or 
other punishment in addition, but the day’s or days’ pay is forfeited automatically 
by the soldier to the State. The financial genius who introduced the system 
deserves well of the Treasury. It is calculated that the country makes some 
£20,000 to £30,000 a year out of these fines alone—a monumental illustration 





of rapacity it would be hard to beat. Formerly it was exceedingly rare for a 
non-commissioned officer to have a regimental entry against his name unless when 
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tried by court martial. Now, each award for absence over six hours entails a 
regimental entry, which is a serious matter to the soldier, affecting him in respect 
to the grant of good-conduct badges, each carrying pay. 

It will probably come as a revelation to most readers that a soldier absenting 
himself after working hours but returning to barracks in time for the following 
day’s work is mulct in pay in this manner. In civil life it would not only be 
regarded as an outrage, but is strictly illegal. Many old officers imagine that any 
relaxation of the rule laying down the hours by which men must be in_ barracks, 
would lead to demoralisation of the whole force; this is certainly not the view of 
the writer. At present any soldier who really intends to overstay his leave—over- 
stays it. The punishments now in force are no real deterrent,—they only cause 
irritation and discontent, and are frequently the primary cause of much subsequent 
crime. On the other hand, in the case of the soldier who does not deliberately 
mean to overstay his leave, but is late simply because he is enjoying himself, the 
imposition of a fine in addition to other punishment makes him furious at being 
treated like a child and punished like a shirker. 

The attractions to be found in most of our garrison towns are not likely to induce 
any great body of our soldiers to remain long out of bed. Possibly for a week 
or even for a month some gay blades might take advantage of their liberty, but 
after that most of the men would probably keep earlier hours than is even now 
the case. At home stations the hours for reveille vary from 5 a.m. in summer to 
6.30 a.m. in winter. No one who rises regularly at 5 a.m. and works hard all 
day gads about at night for many consecutive nights. It is therefore hoped 
that the regulations dealing with the subject will be considerably relaxed—if not 
entirely abolished, and that the purely military offence of being late for bed will 
meet with a less degrading punishment than loss of pay. 

It is not here intended to discuss at length the question of improved prospect 
of civil employ for ex-soldiers. This is a question that more immediately concerns 
Parliament and the employers of public and private labour. ‘That any improvement 
in this direction would be eagerly welcomed by the Army at large, and at the 
same time be a great help to recruiting, is obvious. It is difficult, however, to 
see what the military authorities themselves can actively do in this respect, beyond 
perhaps replacing the staff of junior civilian clerks now employed at the War 
Office by military pensioners. There are some hundreds of these junior clerks 
at the War Office whose work could be just as effectively done by ex-soldiers ; the 
higher civilian clerks, predestined for the higher permanent civil appointments, 
need not necessarily be disturbed, and the detail work of the department would 
in all probability be better or at least more intelligently done. At present some 
branches of the War Office are manned entirely by soldier clerks, in others there 
is a mixture of soldiers and civilians, but in most the staff is all civilian. 
Military pensioners would be cheaper than civilians, they would have greater 
sympathy with the Army, and would consequently better understand its require- 
ments, prejudices and aspirations. 


COMMISSIONS FROM THE RANKS. 


The present pay of our officers in the lower ranks is so miserably small that 
the authorities experience an increasing difficulty in finding suitable non-com- 
missioned officers, willing to accept ordinary commissions other than that of 
Quartermaster, which carries special pay and privileges. The pay of a 2nd 
Lieutenant of Infantry amounts to £145 8s. 14¢. a year all told, and is made 
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up as follows. Pay £95 16s. 3¢.; Mess allowance £6; Lodging allowance 
436 10s.; Fuel and light allowance £7 15. 1ofd.: total £145 8s. 13¢. While 
a Lieutenant receives £168 4s. 44d, and a Captain £265 115. ofd. The great 
bulk of our senior non-commissioned officers are married men, and it is perfectly 
obvious that no married man can possibly live in the position of a junior officer 
of our Army on his regimental income alone. It must be recollected that the 
State gives nothing beyond the sums above mentioned—that out of this the officer 
has to feed, clothe, and lodge himself and his family, and that, even if he succeeds 
by skilful management in effecting this, there can be no possible margin left 
for amusement or for the expenses connected with the frequent move of station, 
which, unless he is prepared to spend his life in furnished lodgings, falls with 
crushing effect on the poor married man. 

It is not expected that the reader will necessarily subscribe to all the reforms 
herein set forth. If there is anything like unanimity on even one point, something 
has been gained. The official shoe pinches in several directions, and if one 
military corn be spared there will be much rejoicing in the ranks. Private 
Thomas Atkins is not a child, and he dislikes being treated like one; he has, 
moreover, sufficient business instinct to hate being “done out of a penny.” Un- 
fortunately the system of stoppages now in force in our Army gives him the 
impression that he is being done out of many, and consequently he is not so 
contented as is desirable in the true interests of the public service. 


*¢ SEARCHLIGHT.” 





SLUMBER-SONG. 
Bape lullaby, And the cricket shrill clear 
Featherlids close, From the jessamined porch. 


Fold tiny-petalled hands, 
Lullaby, lullaby, 
Mother’s moss-rose. 3 ; 
Featherlids close, 


Still in the twilight Fold tiny-petalled hands, 
The evening star looms, Mother’s moss-rose. 


Still in the twilight Like letle mice 


Afraid of the light, 
The stars shyly peep 


The pale primrose blooms ; 
Droning and drowsy 
Lolleth homeward the bee, From the casements of night. 
The linnet is hushed “Hush,” saith the silence, 
In the quiet o’ the tree ; “QO round-spinning earth ; 
: ; Hush ye to slumber 
From their green housen 


aa Sweet children of mirth !” 
The candle-flies creep ; 


And the owl hooteth drowsily Then lull thee, ah, lullaby, 
Out of his sleep. Babe of my breast, 
Soon shall the glow-worm Tranquil as Hesperus 
Enkindle her torch, Wan in the West. 


WALTER RAMAL. 
































THE REVENGE OF THE BEAR. 


HEN the Viceroy of Canada came to the Indian Reservation of Monacona, 

and the French-hearted Iroquois pretended to be savages and danced a 

sham war-dance for his Excellency’s amusement, Skagawé was not the 

only disgusted old chief who stayed away from the Council-house. Skagawé might 

have gone if he had been asked twice, for he was over ninety and getting a little 

irresolute. But Tananiota was only eighty-eight, and as hard of will and fiery of 

heart as when he danced the war-dance in grim earnest before the tribes went out for 

the campaign of 1812. So he spat in the air and spoke sharp words when he heard 
that the sacred hate of his youth was to be parodied for a white man’s holiday. 

The old chief sat among a heap of furs and blankets in his little log-hut, between 
the village and the swamp. With one brown and bony hand he shaded his eyes 
from the glare of the log fire on the open hearth; with the other he grasped the 
long-stemmed pipe, which was also a long-handled tomahawk—bowl on one side, 
blade on the other. Thus he sat, and thought contemptuous thoughts, till the 
pipe was smoked out, when he struck its sharp edge into a log of the wall and 
left it sticking there. Then he rose, a little stiffly, and opened the door to see 
the time by the stars. 

A blanket of fresh clean snow, fallen since the old man had supped, covered 
the lumpy common between his hut and the broad black stripe that showed where 
the river ran. Along the logs of the rough snake fence, and on the top of the 
wood-pile, and over all the village roofs, the snow lay in fleecy ropes and quilts 
three inches thick. But what Tananiota saw first, and the only thing he looked at 
twice, was the track of a man’s moccasins in the fresh snow close beside his door. 
The owner of those moccasins was an Indian, for the footprints were straight fore- 
and-afters, with no turning out of the toes; he was light of weight, for the prints 
were shallow; and yet he was tall, for they were far apart. Whoever he might 
be, he had come straight from the village, had paused at the door, looked in at 
the window, and then gone straight back by the way he had come. All this the 
old chief noticed, and one*thing more. The mysterious visitor had put his hand 
on the window-sill for a moment, for there were the prints of three long fingers 
on the snow: and the middle finger was missing. 
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With the slightest possible gsunt of comprehension Tananiota passed on to 
the wood-pile, pulled out four of the biggest sticks of birch, each four feet long 
and nearly a foot thick, and carried them into the house. ‘Then he came out 
again and carried in four more ; and again, and carried in a third supply, before he 
shut the door and crouched down to build up the fire for the night. 

The moon faded out of the sky, and the snow began to fall—not the angry, 
driving snow that stings the face, but the soft and lazy snow that floats down 
through the air in a good-natured, unintentional way, yet brings the living world to 
a dead stop in an hour. 

A hand fumbled at the latch, the door opened, and a tall thin redskin stood 
hesitating on the threshold. ‘The crimson knitted tuque of a French aditant was 
pulled down over his ears, and his coat, almost invisible within an overcoat of 
clinging snow, was a clumsy grey garment of éfoffe du pays. 

There was no welcome on Tananiota’s face, but the stranger shut the door 
behind him, shook off the snow, and came forward to warm himself at the fire. 

“You won’t mind my staying here for the night?” he said, in French. “I’ve 
been spending the evening at Skagawé’s, but he got uneasy when the time came 
for his wife to get home from the Council-house, and he thought you would have 
more room.” 

“Room enough,” grunted the old chief; “but why don’t you speak your own 
language ? ” 

The visitor looked ashamed. “I have forgotten it,” he said. “I live among 
the Canadiens, down yonder. I am the only Huron left south of the river; and 
the Hurons at Lorette, on the north shore—what are they but Canadiens?” 

“You are a Huron. Ah!” 

“Yes, a Huron of pure blood.” 

“Ah!” 

“T heard the great Governor was coming to Monacona, and I thought I should 
like to see him before I die.” 

“You are—— ?” 

“Eighty years and more. But I can pull a pretty good oar still, thank God.” 

“You are a Catholic. Ah!” 

The old chiefs “ Ah!” might betoken either anger or satisfaction, or it might 
mean simply “I hear.” No white man could have said which, and even the 
Huron was uncertain. 

“You are not a Protestant ?” ‘he asked. 

“Protestant? No! Catholic? No!” 

The Huron was inwardly shocked.) It was long since he had met a pagan of 
this outspoken kind. Still, he did not like to criticise his host, especially as the 
host looked as if he would not put up with much criticism. 

“You keep to the old ways of our fathers,” the visitor ventured to remark. 

“The old ways were the ways of men; the new ways are the ways of women.” 

This was not encouraging, so the visitor held his tongue. Presently the 
Iroquois went on,—‘‘ The new ways lead chicken-blooded Indians to make fools 
of themselves before a white chief, dancing the war-dance with their chicken-legs 
and cackling the war-cries with their chicken-throats.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the Huron, glad to find a point of agreement at last, “that 
is a great folly. And it makes men remember the bloodshed that had better be 
forgotten.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the old Iroquois. ‘Never forgotten and never forgiven, 
That is the new way, to forget and forgive ! ” 
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The Huron made no attempt to revive the conversation. Presently ‘Tananiota 
pushed some blankets over to him, and they both huddled down on the floor 
before the fire and went to sleep. , 

About midnight the chief awoke, as his custom was, when the back-log on the 
hearth had burnt in two. After pushing the ends together and putting fresh logs 
on, he lay down again; but in a few minutes he raised himself on his elbow and 
fixed his eyes on a hand that his sleeping companion had thrust out of the 
blankets. Yes—that was the hand with the three fingers. This was the man 
who had been prowling around between snows,—who had been driven back 
to the village by his first glance at the old savage through the window,— 
who had returned at last, the witches only knew why, to enjoy the hospitality 
of a Bear. 

Many an Indian had had his middle finger bitten off in the old days, but not 
many had lived long afterwards: the finger had gone first, and the heart had 
followed, with a devil’s wealth of torture in the interval. Sometimes, however, 
the programme had been interrupted by an accident: the tormentors’ attention had 
been diverted by a danger to themselves. Tananiota remembered one such 
accident: he had never forgotten it. He himself had been the chief tormentor, 
and his appetite for blood and vengeance had just been whetted by a single taste 
when the victim was torn from his clutch. Seventy years ago, that was; and now, 
here was the victim, sent back at last by fate to complete the sacrifice. To be 
sure, this might not be the man—it might not—but it must! The spirit of 
revenge grew hot, red-hot, white-hot, in the old chiefs brain. All the old rage of 
frustration came back upon him. He half turned to get up and seize the 
tomahawk—but checked himself at once. That was far too quick a way. A score 
of seventy years’ standing was not to be wiped off by a single blow. ‘There were 
heavy arrears of interest due. Besides, he might as well make quite sure it was 
the man. He could wait a little longer, till morning if necessary: after seventy 
years a few hours would not matter. 

The fresh logs began to sputter and crackle. ‘The stranger started in his sleep 
and drew his hand sharply under the blanket. As he did not stir again for some 
minutes, the Iroquois reached over and very slowly lifted the corner of the blanket. 
The three-fingered hand was thrust deep into a pocket of the homespun coat. 
“He’s very anxious to hide it,” the watcher thought ; “or perhaps it’s the pocket 
and not the hand he’s anxious about.” After that the sleeper seemed to 
grow accustomed to the crackling of the fire, and he did not awake till the old 
chief had piled on fresh wood a second and a third time. It was only four or 
five o’clock, and the sun had not begun to think of rising, but the Huron, being 
more regular in his habits, shook the blankets off and went to look out of 
the window. ‘Tananiota seemed to be still fast asleep. 

The wind had risen in the night, and the air was thick with the poudrerie of 
snow. It was like a bleached sandstorm. Against the house the drifted snow 
was banked up six feet deep, and the tall Indian could only look out at 
the top of the window on tiptoes. He was standing so, with his hands still deep 
in his pockets, when a raw-hide noose was dropped over his head and pulled 
tight round his body, strapping his arms to his sides. ‘“ Help!” he shouted,— 
“'Tananiota!” But before he could speak twice the leather rope was round his 
legs as well, and he was thrown down helpless on the floor—helpless, and looking 
up into the blazing eyes of the ancient Iroquois. The Huron lay half-stunned, 
more with amazement than with hurt. 

“Ah!” said the Iroquois; “you are right to call on the Bear for help, for 
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who else can hear you? Yes, the Bear will help you—to die!” He was trembling 
with his exertion, but a tomahawk was gripped hard in his right hand. 

“The man is a maniac,” the Huron thought, when he could think at all. 
“Why else should he kill me? What have I done?” But he said nothing—only 
watched the eyes that gleamed above him. 

“What is that in-your pocket?” Tananiota asked, after enjoying the situation 
for a few minutes in silence. 

“If you loosen my arm I will show you,” answered the captive. “I will give 
it to you, if that is what you want. There is no need to kill me for it.” 

“No, there is no need to kill you—for that. But I will save you the trouble 
of giving it.” He pulled out his knife, knelt down, and slit open his prisoner’s 
pocket from the outside. The three-fingered hand was clasping something. 

“Let it go, or a 

The hand opened, and a great silver medal rolled on to the floor. Tananiota 
picked it up and looked at it, keeping an eye on his prisoner all the time. On 
one side of the medal was a man’s head, with the inscription “GEORGE III. 
DEI GRATIA”; on the other was a dog snarling at a lion, with a church and 
trees in the background. Tananiota could not read, but he recognised the picture 
at once. 

“You are a chief,” he said. “ What is your name ?” 

“They call me the Deer; but the medal belonged to my father, the Twisted 
Tree, who died when I was a child.” 

“Yes, the Twisted Tree fell, or I would have lopped his branches and then cut 
him down. The young Deer could run fast, but not so fast as the Bear.” 

The captive on the floor would have leapt with surprise but for his bonds. A 
horror came back from the past and linked itself to his terror of the present. 

“When the Deer was young,” the old savage went on, ‘‘ perhaps he listened to 
some fine stories. Perhaps he heard the Twisted Tree boasting how he had caught 
the Bear’s father on a hunting journey and burnt him for two days and _ nights 
with red-hot hatchets. But if he heard that the Bear’s father cried out once, till 
the Huron’s knife dug out his heart, it was a lie!” 

“He never said that,” the prisoner put in, with a flickering hope of pacifying 
the old fury. “He always said the Iroquois died as bravely as a Huron.” 

“As brave as a Huron! Hear him! Hear the brave Huron who cried for 
mercy when the Bear caught him alone in the forest and took off one finger—cried 
so loud that the white soldiers heard and cut him loose,—curse them ! ” 

“The Huron was a child,” said the prostrate Deer, a remnant of pride coming 
to his aid. ‘The Huron was only ten years old, or the Bear could not have taken 
even that finger. When the Huron grew up he learnt better things than to kill 
for revenge, or he would have sought the Bear from the Sweet-water Sea to the 
Salt, and——” 

“And done what the Bear is going to do now; but he had learnt the new ways, 
and become kind and generous,—and a coward! Look, Deer with lame legs, the 
Bear will be generous too, and give you back your finger!” 

He reached down a greasy buckskin pouch that hung from a nail on the wall, 
drew out the hard brown shrivelled human fragment, and threw it at his enemy's face. 

“Only,” he continued, “the Bear must have something in exchange,—let us 
say the next finger.” He stooped down, seized the hand in the slit pocket, and 
would have had the forefinger off in another moment; only the Huron with a 
great heave of his body rolled right over, and the Iroquois would have been pulled 
down if he had not let go. He was trembling again, with age and fury, when he 
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“He could hardly keep from plunging the knife into his enemy's gasping throat.” 


recovered his balance, and for a moment he could hardly keep from plunging the 
knife into his enemy’s gasping throat. ‘Then the cat instinct got the mastery again, 
and he thought of another way to play with his victim. The Huron had rolled over 
towards the fire—indeed, his feet were now on the great stone slab that made the 


hearth. To keep him from rolling away again, the Iroquois kicked a pile of 


blankets under his sides. Then he drew the glowing logs from the back of the 
hearth to within a few inches of the Deer’s moccasins. 

“My brother is cold,” said the tormentor: “I will warm him. I cannot let 
my brother freeze, this cold morning.” 

“You Iroquois devil!” muttered the Huron; but pride and despair together 
prevented him from begging for mercy now. As the heat began to scorch his 
feet he tried to struggle backwards, snakewise. ‘Then his enemy came and stood 
over his head with a tomahawk. No escape that way. 

“You Iroquois devil!” the Huron said again. “You can torture me and kill 
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me, but I die a good Christian, and you cannot keep me out of heaven. But you, 
—you will die before long, and when you come to the gate they will throw you 
down into the pit where all the other cruel Iroquois are burning. ‘They will cut 
and tear and burn you, with all the tortures you have been keeping hot in your 
heart for me these seventy years. They will burn you for ever and ever, and you 
will squeal like a coward !” 

The savage trembled violently—not from fear of hell, nor even from anger at 
the Huron’s words, but because another voice was speaking, somewhere out-of-doors. 
“ Quiet, animal!” he said to the captive at his feet; and stooping down he tied 
his sash over the accusing mouth. And now they both heard that other voice 
calling aloud across the snowdrift, “Tananiota! ‘Tananiota!” 

The chief paused, looked down for a moment on his enemy with hate and 
perplexity, and then opened the door. ‘The snow rose like a wall outside, more 
than shoulder-high. The disturbers could not see in, at any rate. 

“What do you want with Tananiota at this time in the morning?” growled 
the Bear. 

There were three young members of the tribe standing at the foot of the 
drift, with caps pulled down over their ears and sashes wound tightly round their 
waists, wide snowshoes strapped to their feet, and big wooden snow-shovels over 
their shoulders. They were taken aback by the chiefs surliness, and stood 
foolishly, as if they did not know what they had come for. 

“What do you want, puppies?” he repeated, angry, and eager to see the 
last of them. 

“Why,” said one, “we are going round to see if any one needs help. 
Everybody is snowed up, and some who can’t cut themselves out may be short of 
food. Hadn't we better dig a path to the door for you?” 

“No!” cried the chief, petulantly. “Ill look after myself. Go home.” 

Two of the three were for taking him at his word and going off in a huff; 
but the other held them back. ‘“ Remember how old he is: he can’t know what 
he is doing. He can never dig himself out, and if we go he may starve.” 

“What are you waiting for?” the chief called out with rising impatience. “Go 
where you are wanted.” 

Before they could answer, Tananiota threw up his arms and disappeared, with 
a yell of rage and fear. ‘The gagged old Huron, though tied up like a mummy, 
was not quite so stiff, and he had wriggled himself across the floor like a worm, 
head first, till he hooked his chin round one of the Bear’s ankles and jerked the 
foot from under him. 

The foremost snow-shoer dashed up the drift and scrambled in at the top of 
the door, an armful of snow tumbling in with him and almost smothering a 
man who lay bound but struggling on the floor. ‘Tananiota had already got to his 
feet, and raised his knife with not a thought except to glut his vengeance before 
it was too late—when the new-comer struck down the shaking arm with his shovel. 
One gasp of pain escaped the old man, and he fell as if shot. By this time all 
three of the shovellers had scrambled in, half filling the hut with snow. Dragging 
the unknown prisoner from the encumbering mass, they cut the gagging sash and 
binding thongs with Tananiota’s knife. The Huron could not rise, but he looked 
up gratefully at his’ astonished rescuers, and said, ‘‘The good God sent you just in 
time. I am not hurt,—only a little shaken. See to—Aim.” 

They spread out the tumbled furs and blankets before the hearth, and laid the 
old Iroquois down on them as gently as they could; but agony shot through him 
when they touched his broken arm, and with a scream he opened his eyes. 
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“Let me kill him,” he moaned. ‘He killed—his father killed—my father.” 

“Why,” said one of the young men, “I have heard you say your father was 
killed a month before you were born.” 

“Ah!” cried the Bear: “eighty-eight years unavenged! Think of it!” 

“Shame upon you, Tananiota!” said one of the young men. 

“Shame upon you, you rabbits!” burst out the furious chief. “TI tell you he is 
a Huron, and you are Iroquois. No, you are no Iroquois: you are rabbits,—pigs, 
—worms,—white men! I—TI am the last of the Iroquois!” 

That was his last word. A man of eighty-eight cannot suffer a great 
disappointment and a broken arm together, and still live. He was dead within an 
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“They left his body lying on the floor.” 





hour. ‘They left his body lying on the floor’ when they carried his victim, on a 
stretcher of blankets and snow-shovels, to more comfortable quarters in the village. 
Half an hour later the hut was seen to be in flames; and in the afternoon the 
burial party failed to discover the remains of the chief among those of his dwelling. 
Perhaps they did not look very hard. Skagawé said, and all the village believed 
him, that the devil had taken the old heathen, body and soul, and set fire to the 
house with’his breath; but I think the fire was most likely started by falling 
embers of the logs that the chief had drawn too near the edge of the hearth. 

The Huron never went back down the river. The Government gave him a 
pension, and he was overwhelmed with hospitality by his new friends, and even 
adopted as an Iroquois by the tribe,—though that, Skagawé said, was going a little 
too far. 


Howarb ANGUS KENNEDY. 
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HUNTING: 
IlI—THE MASTER, SERVANTS, AND HOUNDS. 


N my last article* I endeavoured to describe cub hunting, and the necessity 
for the “rehearsal” of the legitimate sport. I will now come to the season 
proper, and assuming that the rehearsals have proved satisfactory, ring up 

the curtain and discover the Commander-in-chief of the campaign, his staff, and 
troops, the first being represented by the Master, the second by the hunt servants, 
and the last by the hounds. 

I am sorry to say that the egotism (vanity if you like) of the male sex is such 
that there is hardly a hunting man, or rather, I should say, a man who hunts, 
who does not consider himself perfectly capable of assuming the reins of office 
and becoming the Master of any pack in England or the United Kingdom. It is 
unfortunate, though true; for a good Master is not made, but born. I do not say 
that he will not improve by practice, but unless it is bred, as it were, in him, he 
will never be facile princeps. In the first place, he must have a good eye for a 
country. There is not so much necessity for his being a great performer over it, 
but he must know the run of a fox, and the shortest way to get to the various 
points. I know an M.F.H. who, if he negotiated a sheep-hurdle during the 
day, considered that he had done an heroic act. Yet somehow, no matter how 
fast or how far hounds had run, when they checked he was always there. It 
used to irritate the huntsman, who on one occasion, when his master stopped 
him making a false cast, said to me, “I don’t know ’ow he gets there. He’s 
just like a bloomin’ bill, always comin’ in when you don’t want ’im.” The trick 
was knowledge of a fox’s run, his points, and an eye for a country. Then again 
the Master should have the Bismarckian mailed fist under the velvet glove. That 
is, he should be as perfect in manners as possible under the circumstances, but 
having always at his command a paralysing flow of language for an offender, and 
a determination to be he “who must be obeyed.” There is no middle course: 
the Master’s dictum, right or wrong, should be final. What can be more ludicrous 
than the sight of the Master at one end of a wood, trying to blow the hounds 
out of cover with his silver horn, and his huntsman trying to do the same thing 
at the other end; the while objurgating “that blissed row the governor’s a-makin’ 
out there”? I have seen that, and know what I am talking about. I admit, 
though, in the case I have just quoted the cubbing had not been properly carried 
out. To the farmers, the real backbone of any hunt, the M.F.H. is bound 
to be urbanity itself. Perhaps even more so to their belongings. The farmer 
may talk, and talk long and loud, about broken fences, stray cattle, and damaged 
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wheat ; but a good run and a kind word goes very far to smooth his complaints. 
Not so the better half, with her poultry bill—so many chickens, so many turkeys, 
“just a-fatting for Christmas too,” and so many ducks, that “them horrid foxes 
have took.” She is not so easily dealt with, and it takes all the blandishments 
of both Master and secretary to smooth the ruffled plumes of J/rs. Farmer Giles. 
This, however, is somewhat by the way. ‘The most, or certainly one of the 
most, important things, is to establish an enfente cordiale between the Commander- 
in-chief and his staff. No hunt, however rich it may be, will ever prosper if the 
Master and servants are at loggerheads, or working against each other. ‘There 
should be perfect confidence between the Master and the huntsman, as also 
between the huntsman and his whips (I am assuming, of course, that the Master 
is not hunting the hounds himself), and so on in gradation down to the earth 
stopper (a most important functionary) and the runner. In no sport, in no sphere 
of life, does the motto “ United we stand, divided we fall,” hold so good as in 
the hunting field. In the breeding of the hounds, in the drafting of the pack, 
the Master and huntsman should be in accord; though of course the Master’s 
word, even in that, should be law. It is well (and it is a pity it is not more 
often done), on these matters, to take the first whip into the consultation, for he 
is, as it were, heir apparent to “the old man’s” place, and the earlier he learns 
the strain of the pack he may some day have charge of, the better. 

Briefly I will sum up the qualifications of a really good Master of Hounds. 
Tact, manners, firmness, and a reserve of forcible language kept under proper 
control, but ready to be used if necessary; confidence in his staff, and an eye 
for the country, with a knowledge of the same. And the staff—the hunt servants, 
on whom as much or more depends than even on the Master himself. First the 
huntsman. Like the Commander-in-chief, he must know the country backwards, 
what his hounds can do and what they cannot, also what the movement or 
idiosyncrasy of every particular hound in the pack may be. The hounds in a tight 
place look to him for guidance, and it depends on his judgment alone to decide 
when that guidance or advice shall be given. -The more they are allowed to puzzle 
matters out for themselves on a cold scent the more confidence the pack will gain ; 
and I believe that that is a mistake so many—otherwise excellent huntsmen— 
make: viz., that in their anxiety not to be thought slow, they lift the pack sooner 
than necessary ; the result being, that ever after the hounds will not try a yard 
“on their own,” but at the first check will look to the huntsman to help them. 

One axiom that has been long established is that the huntsman, under no 
pretext whatever, should rate the hounds—and by rating, I mean rating and the 
use of the whip. The great object of the man in charge of the pack should be 
to make them love him and fly to his horn or word. ‘That is why it takes two 





if not three seasons for a whip who has been promoted to the position of 


huntsman to get on terms with his hounds. | Naturally, having been rated by him 
and driven by him, the older hounds are afraid of him, and the younger ones, like 
human beings, are very prone to copy their elders. The office of first whip is 
no sinecure, and the huntsman ought to make it his business (putting professional 
jealousy on one side) to be a friend and counsellor to his second in command. A 
good first whip, who knows where to go, how to get forward without showing 
himself, and who can give his chief a straight tip, is invaluable. And as the 
huntsman never knows (having to take chances on cattle of every description) 
when the first whip may not have to take the horn fro ¢em., it makes things 
work much smoother if they happen to be—shall I say—pals. 

The second whips have a very different 7é/e to fulfil, Theirs is the place to 
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stop back and whip up stragglers. Doubtless for a young and enthusiastic rider 
a thankless task. In a quick forty minutes over the cream of the country, feeling 
all the time that if you had the chance you would be there or thereabouts, it 
at first does seem a bit hard to have to keep in the background, and perform 
the office of dry nurse to hounds who have been left behind. But if they have 
any sense, and aspire to getting on, they must remember that Rome was not built 
in a day, and that in every profession or calling, the bottom rung of the ladder is 
the first one to be surmounted. I remember well, though, how on one occasion a 
second whip scored heavily ; and although the story is dead against my preaching, 
I will give it. I had been hopelessly thrown out (not an unusual thing—I would 
sooner say it myself than hear it), and coming through a covert in a vain 
endeavour to find the hounds I chanced on the whip picking up a couple or 
couple and a half who had been running riot, or committing some other crime. He 
was cross, his language was not polite, and life at that moment was not to him a bed 
of roses. ‘ Hounds?” he said to me in reply to my question: “what ’ave I to do 
with ’em? I’ve got to look after these as don’t know ’ow to behave ’emselves. But ” 
(and this in a confidential manner) “don’t you make no mistake, they'll be back 
shortly, and then we will see. I knows that fox—you wait along with me.” I waited, 
and in a quarter of an hour his words came true. ‘The fox doubled back on his 
tracks, and followed by the whole pack came into the bottom end of the wood. ‘They 
were pretty close on him, and as far as I could see neither huntsman, first whip, nor 
any of the field anywhere near. The whip smiled, slipped his stragglers into the pack, 
and cheering the lot on, forced the fox out the far side and killed him two fields 
farther on. Of course he got “‘what for” when the “old man” arrived, but that 
day’s hunting will be a red-letter one with the boy till he goes to ground himself. 

And the hounds !—-the dog and bitch pack, or, as I have before called them, 
the troops. Say that the strain is all right, and the breeding correct, the next 
thing is to get them level—not only as regards size, but in pace. Naturally there 
will, in nine cases out of ten, be a leading hound, but the main body should, 
given an even start, be able to be ‘covered with a sheet.” Nothing looks so 
bad as to see a long string of hounds, some in one field, some in another, and 
more in a third. It is a sine gud non, also, that the hounds themselves should 
have confidence in each other, and work as far as possible without jealousy. It 
is extraordinary how they know who and what is to be trusted. For instance, 
you may any day, especially cubbing in the early part of the season, see and 
hear one hound get on the line and throw his tongue. Unless he is trusted, none 
of the pack will take the smallest notice until the opinion is confirmed by one in 
whom they have confidence. In the case of a young hound, extra keen, one can 
almost hear the older ones say, “Listen to that babbling puppy!” Then the 
thought strikés one of them, ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, he may be right: I'll go and 
see,” and the rest look on. If the young one is right they will fly to it, but if 
the hound that “went to see” says no, the contempt written on their countenances 
is plainly visible, and the “puppy” slinks away wishing himself dead. Hounds 
are very human, and bearing this in mind they should be treated as such. 

I have not dealt in this article with the earth stopper, although he may fairly 
be considered a hunt servant, and a most important one. His work will be 
better described later. Nor have I touched on the kennel management, for of all 
subjects that is a most controversial one, and everybody holds a different opinion 
as to the proper method. I have only tried to outline the duties of the M.F.H., 
servants, and hounds. 
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ETERNAL LOVE. 


UE eyes, blue eyes, and a long love-look for me— 
And, “Lo, I hear the angels calling thee!” 
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White face, bright face, anda 
sad sweet smile for me— 
And, “Lo, I hear the 


angels welcome thee !” 


Red lips, dead lips, and a 
kind cold kiss for me— 
And, ‘‘Lo, thou still art 
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mine ; so let it be! 
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A CASE OF SALVAGE. 


HE Cavalier, of eighty tons, was swept across the tail-end of the Dogger 
by a hard north-easter. From her gaunt masts strips of canvas cracked 
viciously and loudly in the breeze, and the booms were hurled from side 

to side with a force that promised to wrench the ring-bolts out of the deck. The 
wind had charged down in the black night and struck the smack before she could 
be close-reefed, and had ripped the sails, which now performed a frenzied tattoo 
as the Cavalier ran homeward at the termination of her eight weeks’ fishing 
with her fleet. A big sea had tumbled over the side and carried off a score 
of trunks of turbot, sole and brill, which were to have been ferried to the 
carrier; and, so that the waves should have no charge of incompleteness laid 
against them, they had wrenched away the gear, and the great net rested from its 
labours on the sea-bed which it had so often trawled. Robbed of her sails, 
trawl and fish, the Cavadier rushed on to shelter in the Yarmouth Roads. 

Skipper Dennison was at the tiller, entering upon the eleventh hour of his 
incessant struggle with the piece of wood that strove against him with every twist 
of sea about the rudder. 

It was an autumn gale, but a sharp one, and there was a keen touch of 
frost in the hurrying wind that caked his bronzed face and yellow oilskins 
with a film of ice. From hour to hour Skipper Dennison had held his footing 
on the square of grating at the tiller, and had kept the Cava/ier before the wind, 
refusing to yield control of her until weariness should make relief compulsory. 
Besides this, the rest of the crew, even down to little Dan, the cabin-boy, were 
taking turns at the pump, and were no whit better off than he. If he felt 
an almost irresistible desire to fall prone to the deck, what of them, who had 
been toiling at the handle which every moment seemed to grow into an unliftable 
burden, and to sap the power from the bone and muscle of the workers? 
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“The Cavalier rushed on to shelter in the Yarmouth Roads.” 


At first the mate had grappled with the pump for five minutes, and the 
others, except the boy, had done the same. Then the five had become four, and 
three, and two; and at two the spells had remained, each man reckoning it a 
point of honour not to lag behind the mate, his leader. At last the mate had 
set himself to raise and depress the handle once a second for sixty seconds ; 
and at that rate for two hours past the Cavalier had been kept almost clear 
of water. Now the sixty turns had dropped to forty, and the skipper was 
wondering how long it would be before the relay would fail, and the workers 
fall down helplessly and hopelessly, as he had seen workers fall before through 
such prodigious toil as this. The cabin-boy, from consideration of his youth 
and undeveloped strength, had not been claimed as a reserve until even his 
spasmodic labours were essential to the saving of the Cava/ier; for his twenty 
seconds at the pump gave at any rate a breathing-space to the other workers. 

The skipper was not a harsh or rough commander, but he had to keep the 
toilers at it. He was a genial, brown-faced, black-bearded, strong-limbed man, who 
was proud of his smack, his crew, and his ability to write his name and spell 
out chapters in the Bible, always excepting genealogies and here and there a 
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prophet or a city. He tried to think fairly of all men, even his own employer, 
who was notoriously as hard and close-fisted a creature as could be found 
among the many such from Peterhead to Lowestoft. 

Dennison’s prospect was not hopeful or agreeable. This gale would mean a 
loss of many pounds upon the trip, which otherwise would have been successful, 
for in the two months the Cavadier had never had her trawl employed in vain. 

It would avail the skipper nothing to assert that the fault lay solely with the . 
admiral of the fleet, who had too long delayed the signal to get up the gear; no 
excuse would palliate the crime of coming home a wreck, and putting the self- 
insuring owner to a heavy cost for refitting. The skipper even went so far as to 

expect the worst, and pictured himself wandering aimlessly and heartsick along the | 
quays, day after day, a smacksman unemployed. But the skipper was a_ hopeful a 
being. He trusted in a lucky star, and believed that, however doleful his case 
was, some way out of it would be provided. 

“Ver must keep it up, boys—keep it up till afternoon, an’ then we'll all be 
snug in Yarmouth Roads,” he shouted, thrusting his great body against the 
kicking tiller. ‘Yer can go below, little Dan, an’ make some coffee for us. Put 
a ’andful or two in the kettle, an’ let it boil well, so’s to get the goodness out of 
it. Then fill some mugs an’ bring ’em up. That’s the sort o’ stuff to put new 
life inter yer. Wi’ a mug o’ good strong coffee in us we shall easily ’old out till 
we’re on the safe side o’ the Cross Sand. J feel as if I could go on for another 
twelve hour, I’m that well an’ fresh.” 

The skipper’s heavy eyes did not confirm his cheery words, and the reeling 
of his body showed that he was nearly at the end of his endurance. But his 
masterful spirit kept his vision clear, and by biting at his lips he could keep his 
weariness at bay. As for his reeling, due to faintness, he made as if he stumbled only 
with the motion of his smack. He felt that if he, the chief, showed signs of being 
conquered, his exhausted crew would take it as a signal for their own collapse. 

The pump clanked spasmodically, the tiller darted wildly at the fiercely 
resisting skipper, and the Cavadier went headlong on her way. At last the boy 
broyght up a mug of evil-looking liquid, which he handed to the skipper. ‘To him 
the smell was fragrant and appealing, and a hand went forth instinctively to take the 
vessel. But the skipper caught the hungry look of the workers at the pump, and 
smothered his temptation. “Sup round, boys,” he shouted; “that'll revive you till 
some more comes. I can wait easy, for I’m not wantin’ stimmylants just yet.” 

And so the pumpers drank and smacked their lips, and drank and smacked again 
till they were satisfied. When they had finished, and Dan himself had had his 
mugful, the skipper raised the pot with trembling hands. He gulped the steaming, 
greasy liquor, and set to work with new-born force to keep the smack upon her course, 

“Tt’s only a smart breeze, after all,” he cried encouragingly. ‘An’ we’re not 
far off now, lads.” 

“ But smart enough to knock a brig to bits,” the mate replied, as he clung to 
the bulwarks and looked across the sea towards the land. ‘‘’There’s one on the 
Hasbro’, if ever I saw a ship there. Look!” 

From the skipper down to little Dan the crew stared hard. For a moment 
no one spoke. Perhaps the same thought entered the minds of most of them 
just then—that it might happen within the hour that they too would be bumping 
on the deadly sands until the seas should overwhelm them. 

“Tt’s a brig ashore, right enough,” agreed the skipper. 

As if it might have been an inspiration, he shouted: “ Lads, this is luck’s doin’ ! 
That brig’s ashore to make up for the loss o’ profit on our trip.” 
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“’Ow can that be?” asked the mate. “She can’t be o’ any use to us. It'll 
take us all our time to look after the Cavalier.” 

“That she can,” the skipper roared in answer. “She can be o’ use to us 
in the way o’ salvage. Lads, the Cavedier’s got to salvage that ’ere brig. There 
may be men aboard.” 

His humanity and the business spirit in him rose at once to wonderful 
activity, and he swung the smack round with the strength of a man just leaving 
port, and headed for the trembling vessel over which the seas were breaking in 
dull white clouds. 

“Talk about new ’eart an’ courage,” he roared—in that great noise of wind and 
wave a man had need of toughened lungs to make his voice heard—“I feel 
as if I'd got the limbs o’ ten big giants! Just you feel the same, an’ we'll get 
the brig to port an’ make a fortune on it.” 

From the way she hurried down to the Hasborough, the valiant Cavadier 
might have got the spirit of her master. She held on for the brig steadily and 
unswervingly, her jib and foresail rigid as sheets of iron; and at last was near 
enough for Dennison to hail with “ Brig ahoy!” 

He waited for an instant after his voice had rung over the seas, but no 
answer came. Then he called again, and there being no reply he led a united 
roar of “ Brig ahoy!” from the crew of the Cavalier. 

By this time the smack was nearly abreast of the brig, and would have flown 
swiftly past her. Believing for the moment that the stranger was abandoned, and 
longing for the safety and shelter which the Roads afforded, the skipper was about 
to let the Cavalier run on. But the shout had been heard, and a shock-headed 
man was standing half out of the companion, waving a bottle, and pointing 
unsteadily to a signal of distress which was flying above him. He raised the 
bottle to his lips, and was drinking from it, when a sea broke over the ship and 
knocked him into the depths below. 

“Down wi’ the jib an’ fores’l, out anchor an’ out boat!” shouted the skipper, 
steering his handy vessel under the lee of the foreigner, where her light draught 
enabled her to run. ‘ There’s a crew aboard that brig, an’ we’ve got to save ’em, 
come wot may o’ salvage.” 

“'They’re all drinkin’ below—I just ’eard ’em yellin’ a chorus,” said the mate. 
“They’d go down very comfortable if we let ’em alone.” 

“W’y!” exclaimed the skipper in amazement, “I shouldn’t ha’ supposed you'd 
ha’ showed the w’ite feather.” 

“There’s no wite feather about me,” replied the mate. ‘“ But the boat’ll be 
bashed to bits as soon as she touches the water. A surf lifeboat could ’ardly live 
’ such a sea as this.” 

“We've boarded fish in as shabby weather,” the skipper answered ; “an’ wot 
we'll do for money, surely we'll do for human lives. Come, you an’ me an’ 
Will’ll get the boat over an’ go aboard the brig an’ see wot they're up to. We 
can easily climb up the lee side.” 

“ Right, skipper, ’m yer man,’ 
shouldn’t ha’ spoken as I did.” 

While these things had been said the skipper had made the tiller secure, and the 
anchor had been cast overboard. The rusty fangs had gripped the sands hard, and 
the rusty chain was tautened dangerously ; but the Cava/ier was firmly held, and being 
free of water—for the leak had become choked—she rode with tolerable ease. 

They thrust the broad squat boat into the water when the lee bulwarks were 
for an instant level with it, and the skipper dropped heavily on to one of the 
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returned the mate. “I was dog-tired, or I 
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thwarts, and seized an oar as the smack shot high above him on the next 
approaching wave. When the boat was falling swiftly away again the mate and 
the third hand tumbled in, and were soused in the water with which the craft 
was half filled. 

“ Now for it!” shouted the skipper, slipping the painter and thrusting desperately 
at the side of the Cavalier with his oar. “Shove off, an’ let’s jump up aboard 
the brig.” 

The three stood to their work, the skipper facing the bow, and the mate 
and third hand the stern, these two working together at one oar. They fought 
their way through the blinding seas yard by yard; and the skipper, watching for 
his chance, climbed on board the brig, the painter in his teeth. He fastened it 
to a stanchion, and the other two hauled in and climbed up also, one watching to 
see that the boat was not stove in against the side of the ship. 

“She’s a foreigner,” observed the skipper. 

“Wich means that all there is to do ’ll ha’ to be done by us,” growled the mate. 

“Tt’s the Santy Mariar, port o’ Cadiz,” said the skipper, glancing at a lifebuoy 
hanging from the rigging, on. which the words were painted. ‘ Bein’ Spanish, she’ll 
certainly be a orkard customer. Santy Mariar ahoy, there!” he roared, bending 
his head down the hatchway and thumping the side. 

For answer there was a muffled chorus of screams, 

“ Santy Mariar ahoy there! 





can’t yer ’ear?” demanded Dennison. 

There was another scream by way of acknowledging the hail. 

“JT do believe they think Old Nick’s come aboard to fetch ’em,” said the 
mate. ‘Let me go below an’ tickle ‘em up wi’ this.” 

He seized a loose piece of timber, and had taken a step down towards the 
cabin, when a man in a red cap began to clamber unsteadily up. 

“T was comin’ to knock a bit o’ life into some o’ you,” explained the mate, 
stepping back to the deck, and throwing down his weapon disappointedly. 

“Go away—go away,” hiccuped the red-capped man, who was the captain. 
“Go away—leave us.” 

“T’d precious soon do that, if I’d my way,” returned the mate. ‘“’Ere we’ve 
come a-riskin’ life an’ limb to save you an’ yer ship, an’ then we’re told to clear 
out. ’Ow many on yer is there?” 

“Ten,” replied the captain, who from long trading with British ports spoke 
English well. 

“Ten!” replied the disgusted skipper, who had come up. “ D’yer mean to say 
there are so many ’idin’ below, an’ leavin’ this brig to go bust? W’y don’t yer 
get ’em up an’ work ’er off?” 

“Work off?” demanded the captain. -“ We’ve no rudder. The masts are 
sprung, and we couldn’t get up the anchor if we tried.” 

“Yer can slip yer cables,” said the skipper; ‘the masts ‘ll ’old a scrap 0’ 
canvas, at any rate; an’ as for steerin’, we'll get a warp aboard the Cavalier, an’ 
the smack ’Il act as a rudder. Wot d’yer think o’ that notion?” 

The captain, clinging unsteadily to the hatch, replied that it was a foolish 
notion, and would not do. 


“Look ’ere,” burst in the mate furiously! “we’re not goin’ to stand ’ere all 
day in a gale o’ wind like this, till this old bundle o’ sticks is smashed up. Are 
yer comin’ to ’elp us?” 

“No,” said the captain, “certainly not. We're praying below.” 

Uggin’ crosses an’ drinkin’ won’t get yer out o’ this fix,” said the skipper. 
“Let’s ‘ave the men up to get the brig clear o’ the sands, an’ give a ’and to get 
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‘er away. She don’t seem to be damaged. We can be in Lowestoft in an hour 
or two—that’s the best port to run for, wi’ the wind like this.” 

The captain would have argued, but Dennison pushed him roughly aside, and 
dropped below. There he saw the whole of the crew clasping crucifixes, and 
praying and shouting between their bouts of drinking. 

Skipper Dennison used all the native eloquence at his command to get one or 
two of the most sober of the men to go on deck; but they looked at him with 
blear and blinking eyes, and did not answer. The cabin floor was deep in water, 
and they were waiting, awash, for the end. 

“Dash yer buttons!” exclaimed the wrathful master of the Cavalier to the 
captain, who had come down from the deck: “wot d’yer mean by lettin’ ’em sit 
in the mucky watter like that, an’ you shriekin’ like women? Come on deck like 





“We're not goin’ to stand ’ere all day in a gale o' wind like this.'’ 


men, an’ give a ’and to get the brig away. My men’s droppin’ dead nearly, an’ 
yet you an’ yours are ’idin’ below, drinkin’ an’ ollerin’ to idols.” 

But the captain being drunk, and his crew the same, the skipper saw that it 
was hopeless to get assistance from them. He choked down his fury as well as 
he could, and went on deck with a fiercely beating heart. 

The men from the smack, exhausted, were clinging to the bulwarks to prevent 
themselves from being thrown overboard as the brig rolled and bumped on 
the sands. 

“Let’s leave ’em, skipper,” said the mate. “They aren’t worth savin’.” 

“Tf it weren’t for their wives an’ childer at ’ome, I’d go back to the smack 
an’ leave ’em to sink,” returned the skipper angrily. But he called to mind his 
own anxious wife and family only a few miles away, and thought that some day 
they might thank a foreigner for saving him; then he remembered that in his 
keeping were the credit, and honour of his race, and he thought no more of 
26 
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deserting even this objectionable alien. “ Lads,” he said passionately, “let’s show 
these skulkin’ swabs wot Englishmen can do. I'll work till I drop dead rather 
than be beaten as they are.” 

“If they won’t ’elp us, they shan’t interfere wi’ us, anyway,” vowed the mate. 
“Box ’em in, or they may come up i’ their madness an’ try to brain us.” 

He pulled the hatch over the companion-way and made it fast, after which he 
turned to the skipper and added, ‘“ Now we can work wi’ a free ’and. As for 
me, I’m like you—good for peggin’ at it till I’m a corp.” 

Once more there was a dangerous trip to the smack, to get a warp between 
her and the brig. After a hard fight they had her secure, and having got the 
foresail and jib on the Cavalier again and slipped the cables, they began to pull 
the brig off the sands. The tough old Spaniard bumped and strained and held 
back stubbornly, but in the end she moved, and being lifted by the rising tide 
the undamaged hull slid slowly into the deep water of the Roads. 

A shout of triumph from the skipper and crew of the smack made known the 
floating of the brig. The cry roused the captain, and he crawled up the cabin 
steps, wondering what it meant, and why his vessel did not any longer rattle them 
about the swimming floor. 

“One more trip i’? the boat,” shouted the skipper, “‘an’ all we’ve got to do’s 
to run to Lowestoft: wi’ the old bundle o’ firewood an’ wait for our share o’ 
the salvage.” 

The excitement of the rescue had put fresh vigour and endurance into 
Dennison and the rest of his company, down to little Dan, who was excelling 
all previous efforts in the art of making coffee out of boiling water in which some 
salt beef had been cooked, and employing himself solely in supplying the crew 
with this refreshment and hard biscuit. The work seemed easier now, and when 
a bit of sail had been got upon the brig and she was lungeing southward through 
the Roads, the Cavadier towing astern and steering her, there was not a smacksman 
on board of either craft who did not think that after all their fortunes were better 
than if they had reached port undamaged, with the catch of fish intact, and with 
their sails and gear. 

The captain, having reached the hatch, thumped upon it with his fist, and no 
one taking notice of his clamouring, he tried to burst the boarding with his foot. 
Failing too in this, he returned below, and standing on the table, set himself to 
wreck the skylight with a poker. When he had broken the coloured glass to 
pieces, and found that he was still a prisoner because of the brass rods outside, 
he shrieked long and furiously, and used the strongest English words he knew. 

“You thieves from the infernal!” he yelled, frantic with the thought that took 
possession of him. ‘You are stealing my brig! You shall go to prison for it!” 

The skipper and the mate were struggling with a rope, two yards away, and 
the captain hissed at them. 

Dennison raised a hand and waved the Spaniard scornfully away. The mate 
was not so tolerant. 

“Just a jiffy, skipper,” he said, relinquishing the rope and making for the 
skylight. “Get down, yer yoller-faced boozer!” he exclaimed. “Go an’ swim 
in the watter below. Drown, if yer like, an’ be damned to yer; but don’t come 
interferin’ ’ere.” 

He smote the red-capped head with a hard dirty fist, and the captain dropped 
below. 


’ 


? 


“Now, skipper,” he said, resuming his labours, ‘‘if there’s any more nonsense 
from them foreigners below afore we're safe i’ ’arbour, I.shall just catch ’old of a 
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bit o’ timber an’ crack their nuts for ’em. There’s bin bother an’ ’umbug enough.” 
“T dare say they'll be quiet now,” the skipper answered, “’specially if there’s 
some more drink—an’ it wasn’t finished wen I was below. The Cavalier’s a bit 
wild, but we’re doin’ famously.” . 
They struggled down past Gorleston, where a little paddle tug rushed out, and, 
defying the gale and taking the risk of being overwhelmed bodily, ranged up 
alongside of the Spaniard, and offered to take the pair into Lowestoft for a fifty- 
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pound note. “It'll pay you,” roared the skipper ; “I know that brig—she’s from 
Roossia for London, an’ worth a stack o’ money in the way o’ salvage.” 

So Dennison struck a bargain with the fussy tug, which was of a net registered 
burden of twenty tons, and of forty indicated horse-power ; and she dragged both 
of them slowly and laboriously into the refuge of Lowestoft Harbour. 

When the Santa Maria and the Cavalier were made fast at the quayside, 
Dennison managed to intimate, chiefly by signs, that the Spanish crew were 
prisoners below ; then, having fought incessantly with wind and wave for many 
hours, he sank exhausted upon the deck, and fell into a dreamless sleep. 
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Before he went to sea again, his employer sent him a bottle of Scotch whiskey, 
of inferior quality, and a barrel—the smallest size—of doubtful ale. ‘Hang it, 
Bill,” he said, with an affectation of extreme magnanimity, but saying nothing of a 
letter he had got from the owners of the brig, “there’s no one shall say I’m mean 
over this business of the Spaniard. I'll risk getting what I ought to have over it. 
There’s a twenty-pound note for you, and a sovereign apiece for the children.” 

“Being ten on ’em, that’s another ten-pun’ note,” murmured the delighted 
Dennison—regretful, for the moment, that he had.not twice the number. 

“Thirty pounds is a tidy little sum,” observed the owner complacently. ‘“ You 
could almost buy a cottage with it.” 

He puffed at his cigar, after the fashion of a man who has done a virtuous 
deed, and has the right to enjoy a leisurely and peaceful contemplation of. it. 

“You're very good, sir,” said the grateful skipper, as he deferentially opened 
the door to let his patron and employer pass into the street. 

“T’ve always tried to do my duty,” rejoined the master. ‘ Good morning, 
Mrs. Dennison; good morning, Bill. You'll be ready for the next trip on Monday 
morning? I'll see to new gear and sails. It’s a heavy loss, but we must grin and 
bear that, and try to make the best of things. Have the tug alongside at four 
sharp, so you won’t miss the tide.” 

Then he walked away, and, as he chewed the end of his cigar reflectively, 
reckoned up that when he had given the thirty pounds to Dennison, divided thirty 
more’ amongst the rest of the crew, paid the fifty to the tug for towage, and 
provided new sails and gear, he had still a thousand left for himself as owner. 
“It’s a bit stiff to have to pay all that out of what there is to get,” he muttered ; 
“but, even then, salvage pays a lot better than fishing. If a brig a year came 
my way at this rate, I should soon be a rich man—and perhaps get to be mayor.” 

While the owner dwelt, half fearfully, on the joys of such a giddy eminence, 
Dennison rejoined his wife. 

“°F’s not a bad sort, Martha, w’en ’e’s reckoned up, is ’e?” he asked heartily. 
“ But—w’y, old woman, you’re cryin’! Wot’s that for?” 

“Oh, Bill,” she sobbed, “I know I’m a wicked woman to think it. But I’m 
not grateful. Thirty pounds is a miserable bit, seein’ that Mr. Grimmel gets a 
thousand, as I’m told ’e will. ’E didn’t work for it, an’ didn’t run any risk. You 
might ha’ bin killed or washed overboard, an’ it wouldn’t ha’ mattered to ’im, 
except ’e would ’a ’ad to bother to find another skipper as good as you—an’ 
as cheap.” 

“ But you know, Martha, ’e’s the owner, an’ might get the lot o’ the salvage. 
It’s ’is vessel: wot saved the brig—me an’ the rest only worked ’er.” 

“T don’t care—it isn’t right. I can see that, if I can’t explain it. It may be 
wicked to wish ’at a few more Spanish brigs ’ud do the same as the Santy Mariar 
did ; but I do wish it. Then you never, mever need go out on that awful cruel sea 
again, but might get on at the gasworks or the quay.” 

The skipper drew his wife towards him, and tried to laugh her misery away. 
But all the same he felt, in a helpless sort of way, that there was something 
wrong somewhere, which ought to be set right by somebody, some time. 

His own eyes became dim, and a lump rose in his throat. It came again 
when he was towed to sea on the Monday, and once more waved his eight weeks’ 
farewell to the woman at the pier-head, who restrained her tears until the Cavadier 
had been cast off by the tug, and was sailing towards the faint hard dawn that 
was rising above the lonely waters in the east. 


WALTER Woop. 























RECAUTIONS OF WILD LIFE. 
HE grey badger, which for no valid reason some have done their best to 
exterminate, is compelled at the present time to use all the precautions 
that his wits will furnish to keep himself under the earth and on the 
face of it. What has the poor creature done to deserve persecution? Surely 
where he makes his home they could let him be. At one time I knew where 
we could see him, with a little patient watching; but he has been so badly 
treated that if in his moonlight rambles he comes across the spot where some 
member of humanity has rested, on the short green turf, in the daytime, he noses 
it, throws his snout up like some angry snork, and rushes away. This he will do 
on lonely sheep-walks, miles away from hamlets, so the poor fellow must have 
reasons for it. 

Rabbits and rats in some places have become a perfect nuisance; the rabbits 
are eating up the garden produce and the sheep-feed. As to the rats, they are 
killing off the poultry, young chickens and young ducks, after these have reached 
such a size that the general public would think they would not be interfered with. 
Stoats and weasels may be about somewhere; I have not seen one for months. 
To see a weasel, with a mouse or bird in his mouth, would be a rarity; as to 
watching a stoat hunt a rabbit down, as we have done in past times, there is little 
chance of it now. Half-grown and adult rats, as well as mice, are the favourite 
food of many creatures. If the creatures, furred and feathered, that feed on their 
enemies are killed, their young, owing to the undue increase of these foes, vanish. 
One grizzled old keeper told me “as he waun’t sure as badgers was any harm, 
or for thet matter any good; on’y for tarriers tu draw.” 

For certain reasons only known to themselves, otters, also, have deserted for a 
time one of the favourite water-ways used by them in going from one part of the 
river to another. They are extraordinary and erratic creatures in their eel-like 
movements ; coming before you at times—few and far between—in the most 
unexpected manner. When their kittens are out, then is the- time to look for 
them in their haunts, and when the eels begin to run in the early autumn; for, 
so far as I have been able to form an opinion on the matter, both adults and 
young follow the fish down stream. As it is a well-known fact that eels only run 
under certain conditions, and these are very much influenced by atmospheric 
agencies, a run of the fish is soon stopped, and there they will remain in the 
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waters that they have run down to until the conditions are once more favourable 
for their passing onwards. I have seen the young eels, about a foot in length, 
making the upward passage in hundreds, some in the water and some out of it; 
they crawl through the damp grass like snakes to reach the water beyond. That 
is the only reason I can give for the otters visiting places, well frequented, in the 
manner they are known to do. They know that the fish have stopped there for a 
time, and they intend to have as many of these as they are able to capture. As 
the eels move! about at night, they move after them. The otter’s nose is a keen one, 
and as anglers fish on both sides of the river he or his are not going to land 
where their taint is on the grass; it is impossible for you to stand, sit, kneel, or 
place your rod on the ground without that grey-brown fisher getting wind of it; 
and so he goes down stream under water, venting as he glides along. Any one 
that saw the creature out in a sedge meadow for the first time would take it to 
be a large cat out on the prowl. Fortune has favoured the intelligent creatures 
near us lately: not even a kitten has come to grief, and we hope that they will 
remain undisturbed. Fish, too, are numerous again, so they have not cleared all 
off. What creatures are credited with doing, and what they really do, are very 
different matters. ‘That they do clear pools at times of fish, pull moorhens under, 
and catch rabbits, no one who is acquainted with them can deny. But these little 
games are not carried on all the year round, at least sq far as rabbits and 
moorhens are concerned. With the exception of one otter that accidentally walked 
into a rabbit trap which had been set in a garden for his capture—and that was 
in 1894—all the otters that frequent the river, so far as we are able to glean, have 
got off, scot-free, from trap or gun. 

Frogs get about at night a considerable distance from water; in fact, unless it 
was the spawning season, by the water’s edge or in it would be the last place 
where we should look for a frog. Every living creature, if permitted, knows where 
to look for food as the seasons come round, and the very best place to search 
for plump, handsome specimens is in a strawberry bed. As some of the beds are 
not far from the river, the otter above mentioned, in his search for frogs, got into 
the trap. A change of diet is beneficial to human beings, and furred and feathered 
creatures are also benefited by it. The otter is about his old haunts just now, 
we know, for the “seals” are to be seen in retired spots down the river, where he 
has banked his fish or travelled along the river’s edge. In the early morning 
and the dusk of evening we have waited for hours by one favourite hunting- 
place of theirs, but we have not yet sighted one. — Peering under hollow banks, 
laced and interlaced with the great roots of the trees that grow on them, and 
ranging willow holts, has been all to no purpose. ‘That the otters have brought 
up their kittens close to outbuildings within a short lope of the river Mole I feel 
confident, for in passing through the water-meadows, with their tangles of rush, 
sedge, iris, meadowsweet, and purple loosestrife, I have not seen either the lair 
and seal or cast of the otter, keenly as I have looked for them. No doubt they, 
like other creatures, have come to the conclusion that.if they wish to escape harm 
from human beings, the only way to avoid it is to get as close as they can to 
them and their belongings: they seem to have found out that where their presence 
is not suspected they are never looked for. Alder copses, willow holts and water- 
meadows have not been safe places of late years for them, as they have found to 
their cost ; so they have worked on certain precautionary lines of their own recently, 
and very much to their advantage. Certain old barn floors, the faggot stacks, and 
the old foundations of hay-ricks I should be sorry to see investigated by nosing 
terriers just now. They are very close to the river—in fact, when a flood comes 
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the water nearly reaches up to them. But as one gets in the habit of keeping 
what one thinks to oneself, if it is a case of sheltering wild creatures, I have not 
visited them for some time, having well-founded suspicions that some of these 
creatures which are very partial to fish have their families there. It is very much 
to be regretted that this brown-coated, flat-headed, long-tailed river wraith should 
have been—and he still is—persecuted without a reason. One elfish grunter, in 
long-drawn jeremiads, prophesied that there would not be a fish left in the river 
Mole if the otters were not killed off. As he was not able to tell people how to 
set about that job, the playful creatures remained. That was in 1894; in 1895 
some parts of the river, when the sun shone brightly, looked dark from the numbers 
of great fish that were sunning themselves near the surface. It is very difficult to 
get a sight at certain times even of the traces that the creature leaves behind it, 
let alone the fisher. The otters know what the report of a gun means, and they 
get out of gun range, 

“The timid hare that barely leaves a shadow as he flies,” says a poetical 
writer on natural life; yet the merry brown hare is not at all a naturally timid 
creature. But every man’s hand has been against the gentle creature for centuries, 
for he is good for sport, good to eat, and good to sell. For reasons known far 
better to the hare than to ourselves, we have missed him from some noble park 
lands, and from the wide pastures that join them. It may be that alternate crops 
on the farm lands have something to do in the matter. From having seen numbers 
of hares feeding in large fallow fields, where a vestige of crops had not been for 
twelve months, the thought has struck me that as there was a crop on the 
neighbouring field, and yet they preferred the fallow to feed in, the damage they 
are credited with doing may be a little overrated. The Ground-Game Act has 
compelled the hare to adopt extra precaution, for at one time he could lie out in 
the farm fields and the grazing meadows in perfect security—at least in the day-time ; 
but this state of affairs has altered, and now he, like other creatures, has to be on 
the alert. 

After centuries of persecution the heron rests in comparative peace. The rigid 
laws, framed in past days for his so-called protection, were not drawn up to benefit 
the fine bird himself, but in order that he might provide sport for hawking. ‘This 
noble and ancient sport is of great antiquity; Eastern nations have followed it with 
the greatest success from time beyond record. Falconry has really never died out 
in England ; but draining the fens, and more or less enclosing open spaces of great 
extent, have made it impracticable at the present time to hawk in certain districts 
which were once favourable for it. Plains, heaths, open moors—that is, moors 
without trees—and marsh-lands are the only places remaining where falconry can be 
indulged in, and the districts that are suitable for it lie wide apart. In ancient 
times the heron was killed when captured, either by the falcons that brought him 
down, or by the falconer if he got to his hawks quickly enough. And this they 
did their utmost to accomplish. A good cock heron has been known to drive his 
dagger-like bill through a falcon when on the ground, for, like his relative the 
bittern, he fights with bill and feet. The heron and the kite, the fork-tailed kite or 
gled—the one a wader, the other a bird of prey—furnished the so-called royal 
flights for falconry. The heron can do no hurt to the hawks when in the air, but 
they can and do when they bind to him—that is—fix on him. They come floating 
and whirling down, buoyed up by their great wings. Peregrines are chiefly used— 
the falcons—for the tiercels are barely powerful enough to cope with a strong heron 
effectually ; some of them, in spite of their dauntless courage, are very light in build. 
Jer-falcons, Greenlanders, Icelanders and Norwegians have been used in past days, 
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but their temperaments have not caused them to be in great favour with modern 
falconers. And they are most deadly footers: it is their nature to be such ; they 
will strike at a large quarry until they have killed it—in fact, knock it about—and 
this’ is just what is not required in heron hawking; the falconers ride their hardest 
to save the heron when the hawks have got him. This is soon done, if all goes 
well ; the hawks are taken up, the heron fixed between one of the falconer’s knees, and 
a light band is placed on one of his legs as a mark by which they may know him if 
he is again captured ; then he is let loose, not much the worse for it all, beyond 
the fright and loss of a handful of feathers when they struck him. If this wise 
plan had not been adopted, the heronries would have been decimated, and the 
broad-winged quarry gone. There is not the least doubt that it is owing to these 
unwelcome marks of attention which have been paid him through successive 
centuries that the bird’s naturally astute faculties have been sharpened to a 
wonderful degree, so that he has used the most extraordinary precautions for 
his own safety. In the course of my life I have had many chances of watching this 
fine wader. I say chances instead of opportunities, for you may be certain that he 
or his are in the immediate vicinity, but you have to take the chance of the birds’ 
allowing you to see them. The heron can wade to a depth of eight inches 
comfortably : if the water were deeper than that he would have to swim. ‘This 
accomplishment is only put into practice under peculiar straits which inconvenience 
him at times. I have seen him take to the water like a duck when he has had 
good reasons for doing it. From three to five inches of water are best suited to 
his wading operations ; and a very great amount of patient stalking is done just on 
the edge of it. Orders have been given in certain woodland districts that the 
herons are to be left unmolested, which is a step in the right direction. 

Brown rats are as numerous about the banks of quiet waters, those that fowl 
resort to, as water voles. These murdering thieves and their half-grown progeny 
go sneaking through the sedges to kill and eat the young of ducks, teal,~coot, 
moorhen or rail, if they can get near enough to them. It is frequently the case, 
where birds are protected, that three, or it may be half a dozen, herons are on the 
watch, concealed in the aquatic tangle; and a number of those young rats, and 
one or two, at least, of the old ones, will never get back to their holes again. 
Regarding fish from a common-sense point of view, overstocking will ruin any 
waters. This simply means allowing them to increase in such numbers, through 
excessive protection, that at last the water gets foul from overcrowding, and a 
murrain seizes the lot. I have seen youngsters, in fine glee, tossing out large 
roach with their bare hands, as they surrounded a pond in which the fish were 
circling in great shoals. 

Some pike waters are very prolific—in fact, unduly so if no natural checks are 
there. One of my rustic friends once observed, with reference to a certain piece 
of water, “Them ’ere young jacks is as thick theer as effuts in a hoss-pond.” 
He was quite right: every little outlet, and the plashes from the overflows, were 
full of little jack from four to six inches in length, each one keeping its distance 
from the other ; they were short ones certainly, but they were apart. If this state 
of affairs is allowed to go on year after year, after eating all the other fish in the 
pond, they begin to eat each other. Since the herons have been allowed to clear 
off the surplus of these small alligator-snouted fish, and to range the edges of the 
pond for them, matters have altered for the better. Rats, voles, water-shrews— 


bubble-mice—frogs, and efts, all get sampled in their turn: first come, first 
swallowed. 





The peregrine falcon, when on passage, still visits large pieces of water in Surrey 
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very well known to myself, which have fowl of some kind on them all the year 
round. His local name of duck-hawk is the same as it was generations back ; and 
it is a very good one, for all the time that the peregrines are about—the short 
time they stay in one district—they are at the fowl all day long. Herons are 
there as well as ducks, but the hawks do not interfere with them with a view to 
capture : for peregrines are fastidious in their feeding when they have choice in the 
matter, and the flesh of the heron is not particularly sweet or tender. Large 
hawks, and, for that matter, small ones, do not get on the wing any more than it 
is necessary for them: a short flight for a quarry suits them far better than a long 
one. ‘They simply post themselves where they can watch without being detected, 
and wait their chance. No hawk ever hunts on a full crop, but there are times 
when it is no easy matter to get that crop filled. For directly fowl have seen a 
peregrine about, they are all eyes and ears. After a wild hawk has casted, he is 
not hungry immediately ; and he is light and fit as a fiddle, as they have it, for 
flying. As a rule, he will have one or two preliminary swings over the trees away 
from the water, before he or she, as the case may be, settles down to business ; 
the hawk is only taking gentle exercise in order to get a good appetite. 

In he shoots, a fine old grey tiercel, into some Scotch firs near the edge of the 
water, where he is at once out of sight. The fowl are in the cover nozzling about ; 
not even a dabchick pokes his head up to make a ring on the water and vanish 
again. A solitary heron, that has been feeding in the flags unseen, thinks that he 
may as well flap over the lake to the other side in order to try his luck there. 
Out he bundles, and away he flaps just over the water, a few feet only above it; 
there is not the least necessity for his rising any higher. But the breadth of this 
fine piece of water—the locality of which I will not even indicate, for good reasons, 
beyond stating that it is in my favourite Weald haunts—is quite enough for the 
heron to get his neck doubled back in between his shoulders, and his legs well out 
behind his short tail, before reaching the opposite belt of flags to that from which 
he started. Just as he is slacking, on nearing the sedges, something shoots over with 
a rush, and vanishes over the reed clumps beyond the sedges, and the heron, with 
one hoarse cry, drops on the water as if he had been shot. Then he flaps and 
scuffles over it into the flags; his hereditary instincts have told the patient fisher 
the full meaning of that fierce stoop from his ancient enemy, the peregrine. Even 
where he is protected, his precautionary habits still prevail; no matter when or 
where he may be met with, alone or in company, a keen look-out is kept. It is 
a most interesting sight to see three or four herons circling round over your head, 
and then to watch them settle, one by one, on the top shoots of the highest firs 
near them, where they will remain, watching all your movements, until you are a 
long distance off. For the keen heron, above all the birds that belong to his 
tribe, puts in practice a great measure of precaution. 

That beautiful bird, the magpie, has completely passed away from some of our 
hunting haunts; and those that were introduced by lovers of bird life in districts 
where they had been exterminated, have also vanished in a very mysterious 
manner. A small volume could be written concerning his habitat, ways and 
means of living, also his shifts and expedients to provide for his own safety, and, 
in the nesting season, for the members of his family. He is without exception the 
most accomplished feathered creature in the woodlands that I am acquainted with. 

After long years of intercourse with woodland people, some of it with reference 
to business matters and some in a private capacity, I have been struck with their 
quaint dry ways in drawing notice to certain matters. For instance, the old 
fathers and mothers of the secluded hamlets, when I was a young lath of seventeen, 
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if they had occasion to mention his Satanic Majesty, always called him “ Old 
Cocky Hoop” in their ordinary conversation; but when they met in their little 
Bethels under the hills, they never spoke of him except by his first dignified title 
of Satan. And why the simple magpie should have interested them so much as 
he did, I have never been able to discover. In their eyes he was not a bird of evil 
omen, or they would not have had him about their houses in a domesticated state. 
The wings were never clipped, for the children had generally brought the bird up 
from the nest. Many a time have I seen the children, dog, cat, and magpie, all 
together. When roosting time came round, the beautiful creatures would flit in 
the woodhouse of their own accord, and perch, to be ready for the coming out 
directly the door was opened early in the morning. Magpie’s wings fixed in the 
inside of the dwelling-house door, and a rusty horseshoe with a sprig of mountain ash 
above it fixed on the door of the stable, was considered more than sufficient by these 
people to counteract all the powers of evil that might, as they said, “be loosed fur 
a time, fur tu work mischief on the hills, an’ under ’em.” One old mob-capped 
dame who used to expound to me a bit when I felt in the humour to listen to 
her—and this used to be on wet nights, when we were forced to keep in the 
chimney corner—told how she’d “heerd her own father say many a time, an’ he 
knowed summut, bless ’ee, as one o’ they mags wus a match fur any one o’ Old 
Cocky’s imps; an’ a couple on ’em wus a leetle more ’an a match fur Old Cocky 
Hoop hisself.” To see magpies, and to have them about their houses, was by 
those honest souls considered lucky. ‘Those old people have been at rest under 
the daisy-dotted turf for years. Past and present changes concern them no more, 
and their feathered lucks, the magpies, are no longer to be seen about the spots 
they once lived in. Marked traits of the raven, crow, dun-crow and jackdaw are 
all blended in Mag. 

Sometimes a grey vixen of a sparrow-hawk will crab for a quarry that some 
other bird has got on the ground. Crows, where they do exist, are very guilty of 
this nefarious habit. “Crabbing” consists in taking from another bird, on the 
principle that might is right, the quarry that the unfortunate one had exerted 
itself to the utmost to get. There are no limits as to what a sparrow-hawk will 
or will not do when sharp set for a full crop. 

Stretched out on a bare hill-side for purposes of observation, we hear the 
complacent chattering of a magpie—denoting a lucky capture of some kind— 
come from the firs that surround the foot of :the hill, Then we see him 
flit from them, with something in his mouth that looks very like a_well-grown 
young partridge; and he drops down below us. In using the word bare, we 
mean that no trees were on that side of the hill, only low scrub-thorns thinly 
scattered, the tallest of them not two feet in height. By the occasional glimpses 
that we get of him, he is stocking as if he had got something that just suited 
him. Presently out he darts, his body low down, his long tail in a line with 
his back, and his head thrown up sideways; then back he shoots, chattering as 
only a magpie can. From one or two flirts-up of his tail, we come to the 
conclusion that he is poking something under the thorn scrag. Not seeing any 
cause on the side of the hill for this behaviour, we look up, just in time to see 
a grey old vixen of a sparrow-hawk, a most powerful creature, driving straight at 
Mag. Something shows for one moment, a confused flash of black and white, as 
the bird shoots round the bunch of thorn so as to avoid the stogp. ‘That is all 
we see, but we hear far more; for no demoralised parrot, with the gout in one 
of its feet, ever held forth in a more eloquent manner than does that magpie. 
The hawk swings round over the fir tops and out over the hill, and we can see 
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Mag bobbing up and down, as if it had wires fixed in its body instead of legs; 
every part of the bird, from head to tail, appears to be in a state of motion. 
The hawk is well up; for one or two seconds there is just a quiver of her wings 
as she gets her poise, then down she rushes in one long rake for her clutch, 
misses again, and before she can recover herself the magpie has darted into a 
thick bit of thorn, and is safe from the keenest hawk that ever struck a quarry. 
The goshawk, and its representative in miniature the bold sparrow-hawk, have 
been classed as ignoble or short-winged hawks—mere pot-hunters. But I once 
saw a sparrow-hawk out in the open make five pounces in succession, recovering 
herself with such startling rapidity, that from the time I witnessed it that ignoble 
and pot-hunting theory has been placed on one side for ever and a day. ‘The 
magpie, when they have hawked for him in open places with trained peregrine 
tiercels, a cast of them—that is, a pair—on the wing, at one time, to wait on him, 
assisted by beaters to beat him out, and back from cover-scrub thorns towards the 
hawks—will yet at times escape from the lot. He never loses his head when 
there is danger near him. One day, as I was passing a “Gippo camp,” I heard 
the following conversation. “ Have you heard the news, Manuel my son? Elis 
magpie’s dead.” “You don’t say so! how old Zara will miss him!” “ They 
knowed a lot, the pair on ’em did, but take my true word for it, nobody knowed 
what the magpie did but hisself. I wonder where he’s gone to.” 

When fowling by the shore and on the tide, one comes across incidents of a 
somewhat laughable nature. At the time they may, indeed, appear exasperating 
to those that are directly concerned in them. All the wild geese put in practice 
the keen precautions that their sharp wits suggest to them, especially when feeding 
at night. 

“Hev ye bin overboard, Tommy, for thet goose ye’ve got? Ye looks a bit 
damp, an’ yer gun looks as if ye hed bin stirrin’ mud-holes up with her. What’s 
amiss ?” 

“T crawled fur a big pull at sum black geese as wus feedin’ close tu the 
snapper flat; I reckined as I must git well along with ’em, an’ I crawled down one 
o’ the blite gripes. But it waun’t tu be, Piper, fur they’d posted one on ’em as 
sintry on the bare grass o’ the flat, an’ he heerd me acrawlin’ down and gabbled 
out. I let him hev it when he riz up over, fur I knowed as t’others were off 
arter hearin’ o’ him gabble out. I could see as he wus well hit by his wobblin’, 
an’ he dropped on the hards where the weed bunches an’ the tide splashes is. 
When a goose lays a-shammin’ dead with his nick stretched out, you can’t tell a 
bunch o’ weeds frum a goose, or a goose frum a bunch o’ weeds. I groped 
about with one hand, and the gun in t’other, when jist as I got tu one o’ they 
tide-splashes, I put my hand right on him: it wus all chance work. He _ flap- 
flapped with his wings, an’ he sent enough stinkin’ slush ooze up in my face tu 
smother a skiff; what with one thing an’ tother I slipped on the weeds an’ went 
backwards, gun an’ all, in thet dirty splash. But I stuck tu my goose.” 

The creatures outwit you if they can; and in this matter seven times out of 
ten they will be successful, for their hereditary instincts are very keen so far as 
self-preservation is concerned ; and where they go you can only follow at the risk 
of your life. 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VIOLIN. 


E laid his hand upon his violin, 
And woke the Spirit slumb’ring ‘neath the strings, 

And they who listened heard a sound begin, 

Like moving. raiment, or soft stir of wings ; 
Louder it grew—then all the waiting air 

Thrilled to a presence, strong, mysterious, sweet ; 
Yet none could see the Spirit standing there, 

Nor stay its passing feet. 


Was it a Dryad from the elder world, 

Sobbing through leafy trees its tender pain ? 
Some AZolus on clouds of darkness hurl’d, 

Scattering the desert sand like driving rain,x— 
Clashing where thunders madly peal and break, 

Sweeping across the heavens its fiery car,— 
Laughing serenely, as a woodland lake 

Laughs to the Evening Star? 


Was it an Angel from the higher spheres, 

Striking the chord of Life with subtle skill, 
Who held the mastery of human tears 

And took men’s hearts and bent them to his will,— 
Waking up memory with remorseful gleams, 

Lengthening the shadow from the Future cast, 
Bringing the faces only seen in dreams 

Back from the buried Past? 


Was it of Death it told, or conquering Love, 

Of things that are, or things that yet shall be? 
Mind could not follow where it seemed to move, 

Nor breathe the air of its high ecstasy. 
Strangely of joy it sang, and desperate grief 

Touching with plummet depths undreamt, profound, 
Raptures of youth, or age whose trembling leaf 

Flutters towards the ground ! 


Higher the magic cadence strove to float, 

The summer twilight deepen’d, cool and grey, 
Then through the song there wail’d a jarring note 

As when a straining string at last gives way. 
The music ended in an undertone, 

“No one shall call thee back,” the Master cried, 
The Spirit passed into a world unknown— 

As passes One who died. 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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HE Duchess Enid sat in 
her bower—a_pink-and- 
white dame with chestnut 

hair, and eyes like a June night 
for depth and stillness. One of 
her women was combing the tawny 
shower that fell over the smooth 
shoulders, another knelt on the 
floor, intent upon trimming the 
rosy nails of a_ small, delicately- 
veined foot. Half a dozen more 


dawdled through a spell of waiting, 
or busied themselves about the 


heavy oaken chests which held the 
Duchess’s wardrobe. 

Suddenly the tiny instrument in 
the fingers of the kneeling hand- 
maiden slipped, and probed sharply 
the sensitive margin of the tender 
flesh. Her mistress did not ex- 
claim, acute as was the momentary 
throb of anguish. She simply 
reached to a thin hazel-switch, 
bound about the butt with narrow 
bands of silver, that lay conveni- 
ently upon the toilet table. There 
was a faint sztsh /—like a child’s 
sigh—and a red line _ slanted 
diagonally across the girl’s soft 
cheek. The even upper teeth of 
the chastised lifted themselves 

clear of the straight lower lip and settled down upon it, fiercely. Nevertheless 
their owner went forward mutely with her task, while her companions behind 
chattered and giggled in a pean of unclean laughter. 

Presently a knocking sounded, vaguely through woodwork and arras. One of 
the girls roused to answer the summons. The Duchess heard the movement, and 
checked it lazily. 

“Softly there,” she said, with an indolent decision: “who is so haughty he 
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may not tarry awhile at the Duchess Enid’s door? Bring thy fan, Gyda; the day 
is passing warm.” 

A fair-haired Saxon took up an eagle’s wing, deprived of its longest feathers 
and mounted in a jewelled holder. With deliberate oscillations of the outspread 
pinion, she began to cool the languid air about the lounging beauty. 

Soon the Duchess stirred, listened, and smiled scornfully. 

“They be meek enough,” she remarked penetratingly; “had it been any of 
consequence we had had the bolts burst ere now. Constance ! ” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You may see what they desire.” 

Constance the Norman availed herself of the permission, yet without undue 
alacrity. 

She came back again flushed and eager. 

“Tt is Ivo the steward, madam,” she explained. ‘He bids me say that there 
is a fellow in the courtyard who hath a certain piece of fairy-work to show thee.” 

The Duchess yawned. 

“Let them take it from him and thrust him forth,” she commanded placidly. 

“If it please you, madam,” objected the Norman, “he saith they have already 
sought to do so; and behold, the fellow hath well-nigh slain Bernard the porter 
with a blow of his fist, and swears that if they bend bow or lay finger on him, he 
will rive the thing into a thousand fragments.” 

The dark eyes of the Duchess Enid lit with dancing fire. 

“This is some preux chevalier in disguise,” she said. “ Bring him in hither, 
and see that none of Ivo’s knaves seek to mishandle him on the way, lest I lose 
this same piece of elfin handicraft.” 

The emissary departed upon the indicated errand, and the women babbled 
together, with sidelong glances of caution at their mistress. At last there rolled 
up the trampling of feet. 

The Duchess woke to anger. 

“Shall we be overrun with a drove of Saxon scullions?” she flamed, snatching 
at the withe of hazel. ‘“ Whip me the rascals hence, Adela.” 

A tall girl received the slim weapon and marched out cheerfully. 

The Duchess’s brows unbent as she gathered her dressing-robe about her, and 
slipped her feet into their velvet chamber-shoes. 

“She hath a stout arm, hath Adela,” her Grace observed meditatively, “and 
hateth yon Saxon rabble most patriotically.” 

The bower-women chorussed a dutiful assent as the clamour without died 
away. In the silence that followed, the Norman introduced the cause of the 
tumult. He was a man of medium height and slender stature, clothed in a 
tattered mantle and tunic of the Saxon fashion. His hands and face were nut- 
brown, his tangled hair and beard a vivid red. 

The Duchess eyed him shrewdly. 

“ Off with thy false locks, sirrah,” she said curtly, in Norman-French. 

“4?” gaped the fellow vacantly. 

“ Pluck them from him, girls,” she ordered. 

The women advanced doubtfully. As they approached—a_ hesitating cluster 
of femininity—the red-headed peasant sprang back and pulled out a long broad 
knife with a narrowing. point. His grey eyes flashed in ominous unison with 
its glitter. 

“The oaf is no cavalier,” decided the amused Duchess: “he draws steel upon 
ladies. Let him be, though I misdoubt that blazing poll of his came not into 
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the world with him. Now must we furbish up our Saxon. Help me out at a 
pinch, girls.” 

She turned to the peasant—real or pretended. He stood eyeing them 
suspiciously. 

“You have somewhat to show me,” she began, employing the less familiar 
medium. 

The clown shook his head, and flung out a rapid sentence in a hissing, bubbling 
speech. 

The Duchess changed colour, and faced upon her women. 

“‘ Begone, inquisitive hussies!” she said sternly. ‘And hark ye, no lingering 
between door and arras.” 

The women trooped out, lothfully enough. When they were departed, the 
Duchess leapt to the entrance, barred it, returned swiftly, and burst into a flood of 
sibilant Welsh. 

“T care not who you are, or what you do!” she cried recklessly, “so you but 
speak that tongue. . . . Land of my fathers !—how I long for thy wild fells and 
rocky fastnesses! I hate these Normans; I loathe my Norman lord. What if 
Robert of Normandy did marry his British leman?* hath he not left me widowed 
here ”—her musical contralto thinned into a hypocritical whine—“ while he trails 
over sea to war for Palestine? How go things in Cambria? Tell me, hast no news? 
Art stricken dumb ?” 

The peasant answered slowly in the same primitive language. 

“T am no messenger,” he told her, uncouthly; “I speak but a little Welsh. 
Yet I have that here which is worth thy while.” 

He drew a package from his bosom—a package wrapped in_ sheepskin. 
Unfastened, it proved to be an oval mirror of glass, perfectly silvered. The peasant 
held it up to the exquisite face before him. 

The Duchess, accustomed to the dull reflection of a meted disc, started to see 
herself so clearly pictured. She held out her hand with womanly interest. 

The peasant dropped the mirror to his side. 

“Tt is for sale,” he demurred stolidly. 

* Let me handle the thing,” stamped the Duchess. 

He smiled. 

“Buy it,” he said, laconically. 

“T will call in my folk and have them wrest it from thee, Sir Insolent,” she 
threatened him wrathfully. 

The fellow crooked his knee and raised the glass. 

“To,” he replied. ‘“ Before they are come within a yard of me, I shall have 
shattered it like an eggshell. But, look you, there is not another lke it in the 
whole world.” 

The Duchess bit her lip. 

“How much do you want?” she asked, temporising. 

He named an exorbitant price. 

“So be it,” conceded the Duchess, designedly. ‘Now give me the mirror.” 

He laughed cunningly. 

“Pay me first,” he leered. 

She swore a round Norman oath, and called for Constance. 

“Bid Ivo send me a bag of gold,” she said brusquely. 
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* Though the connection suggested here does no injustice to the character of Robert Curt-hose, 
it is purely an imaginary one, as is also that attributed later on to his brother Rufus, William 
the Second of England. 
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Constance opened her eyes and hurried off. 

“You are not Welsh, then?” the Duchess inquired, shortly. 

The mock peasant peered craftily under his brows. 

“No,” he admitted. 

“Then why——?” She paused comprehensively. 

“T am naught but a Saxon outlaw,” he said, with assumed clumsiness, “ but 
knowledge is power, my lady. I knew you were Welsh—I had this to sell. I have 
picked up a little of the tongue.” 

*“A Saxon outlaw!” she interrupted him, annoyed at his coolness ; “ there are 
hundreds of Saxon outlaws. JVho are you?” 

He smiled again—the smile seemed vaguely familiar to the Duchess. 

“T am my own very good friend.” He parried her direct attack with provoking 
obtuseness. ‘“ Here is the damsel with the pieces.” 

The girl Constance opened the bag, that her mistress might tell out the required 
sum. But the soz-disan¢t outlaw strode up quickly, and drawing the cord of the 
miniature sack, stowed it beneath his cloak. 

“This maiden,” he observed, in excellent Saxon, signifying the panting envoy, 
“shall walk with me to the edge of the forest. There will I deliver her the 
glass.” 

The Duchess—baffled at all points—surveyed her bower-woman. 

“ Art afraid, Constance ?” she asked. 

A strange light flickered in the Norman’s eyes, and she smiled covertly. Then, 
seeing that she was watched, she allowed the smile to become a sneer, and touched 
with grim meaning the dagger that hung at her girdle. 

On the threshold of the chamber, the outlaw halted and looked back at the 
Duchess. 

“There be certain rhymes on the mounting of the mirror,” he remarked in 
Welsh. “A wise man told me once that they were a spell for the gaining of 
endless beauty. But I know not.” 

He spun round and was gone. 

Constance followed him. 

+ ~ « * * . * 

That night the Duchess Enid pored over her image in a mirror such as no 
other Western woman had ever seen. 

“ Par le splendor Dex!” she swore exultantly, “but I am still beautiful.” 

Constance, the Norman, came in noiselessly, and smiled to see her mistress’s 
employment. 

“The King, madam,” she said. 

The Duchess laid the mirror in a secret drawer and rose to her feet. 

“T would I knew what that script upon the back might mean,” she murmured 
to herself, and then, aloud to Constance, added, “ I await his Majesty’s commands.” 

The Norman stepped back and raised the arras. He who entered was William 
the Second of England, the successor of the Conqueror, the usurper of his 
brother’s throne, the twenty years’ paramour of his brother’s wife. 

* * * * + . + 


As the priest Ambrose, confessor and secretary to Enid, Duchess of Normandy, 
sat over the dainty middle-cut of a Dee salmon, brought post by one of the 
King’s couriers for her Grace’s own table, Noel the page stole up behind him 
and filliped his bald crown. 

“ Hola, good Sir Epicurus,” he cried. “ Pretermit the worship of thy god and 
hearken.” 
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The ecclesiastic looked loweringly at the stripling. 

‘“‘Blaspheme not, Signor Butterfly,” he answered; “I do my orisons upon my 
knees, as thou knowest right well.” 

The youth laughed fantastically. 

“Then art thou the first Levite that ever knelt him down to fill his belly. 
But there, thou art an old fool, and a young one should ever revere his seniors 
in folly. Lo, 1 am dumb. Howbeit, I must slough my silence instanter, for I 
am to say that a ragged peasantly scarecrow would speak with thee concerning 
matters of deep import to an immortal soul.” 

The page finished his sentence in a pronounced nasal drawl strongly suggestive 
of caricature. 

The holy Ambrose turned to his cooling viands. 

“T will come anon,” he said briefly, and took up his knife. 

“But, so please your holiness, the scarecrow will not wait,” persisted the 
Butterfly, grinning darkly. 

“Then let him go,” replied the saintly one. 

“To the fiend, thou wouldst say,” concluded his tormenter. ‘Truly, I do 
smell out a peculiar likeness in the said scarecrow which augurs ill for his scare- 
crowship’s future. But thou must needs attend, oh, ghostly father, for he hath 
given me a charm to hale thee forth.” 

“Spells and incantations,” said the priest haughtily, “have no power over the 
servants of the Church.” 

“That shall be as it may,” retorted the lad, saucily. ‘ Howbeit, thus spake 
the scarecrow: ‘Say unto Ambrose the Priest—who is also Ambrose the Austere, 
Ambrose the Solemn, Ambrose the Devout, and more especially, Ambrose the 
Chaste—that I do conjure him by the black eyes of one Joyce, a certain wench 
of Ivo’s kitchen, by the greasy lips of the said Joyce, by her mouse-coloured tresses, 
by her freckled nose, and by many other signs and tokens (whereof he will 
have instant recollection) to come forth unto me.’ Which thing thou hadst better 
do, inasmuch as he hath in one hand a Sheffield thwittle and in the other a 
portly sack of moneys.” 

Ambrose of the many virtues rose precipitately and hastened out, while a slim 


figure in gay apparel possessed itself of his place, and proceeded to dispose of 


his supper. 

In the hall the priest encountered a red-haired tatterdemalion, who seized him 
by the sleeve and dragged him into an alcove. 

“ Harkee, thou false shepherd,” a humorous voice hissed in the vicinity of his 
left temple, “thou knowest none here. Understand’st ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” chattered the ecclesiastic. 

“ Mark, then. A carroty-polled villain—mine own brother, as it were—sells me 
but yestermorn a costly mirror to her Grace the Duchess. On the back of that 
mirror are writ sundry verses, the which can no man read. Yonder poppy-headed 
varlet gives out to the Duchess that these verses contain a spell for the getting 
of eternal beauty. Now my master, the sage Ali, who travels hither, hath a great 
desire to know that spell, and by reason of his much learning—which hath made 
him as thin as an ash-plant, and, when his ague is on him, as crooked as a 
woman’s wit—he can translate all languages, from that of Atlantis the Lost to 
those of the Hesperides Unfound. Breathe but his name to the Duchess, and this 
pouch of yellow dross is thine. Take it.” 

The Churchman clutched the bag with greedy talons, 

“Fail me in this,” the nondescript warned him, “and I will have thy priest’s 
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frock torn over thy head on account of one Joyce—a black-eyed kitchen wench 
of Ivo the Steward. My master will be here by noon to-morrow. Now begone.” 

The terrified confessor yelped at an accelerating prick of the scarecrow’s blade, 
and bolted incontinently into the dusk of the further hall-way. 

* * * * #* * * 

Ali the Sage stood in the presence of the Duchess Enid. He was a thin 
personage, wrapped from heel to head in a black cloak, the lower corner of which 
was fastened by a golden clasp to his right breast, so that he seerned for all the 
world like a mummy swathed in sable silk. His hair was snow-white, and lay in 
ringlets over his shoulders, his pointed beard was coal-black, and curled as if fresh 
from the barber’s fingers. His face was masked, his eyes brilliant. 

“ My confessor, Father Ambrose ——” began the Duchess. 

“A simple soul,” interrupted the Sage. 

“Simple in sooth,” agreed her Grace of Normandy—‘‘spoke to me of thy 
inscrutable wisdom.” 

The Sage bowed. 

* And as I had somewhat in the way of a riddle that set bounds to my poor 
knowledge, I besought that I might see thee.” 

Again the black-robed figure made a deep obeisance. 

“There are upon this mirror,” said the Duchess, taking her prize from its 
hiding-place, “a dozen lines of secret writing—the purport of which I would fain 
know. If your learning can assist my ignorance, my wealth shall aid your studies 
—studies, I make no doubt, difficult and costly.” 

The Sage came forward and took the thing in his delicate hands. It was 
a plain oval of glass, silvered with consummate art and enclosed in a frame of 
elaborate finish and workmanship. Upon the back of this, in an oblong left by 
the chasing, were engraved two stanzas of six lines apiece. 

“Canst read it?” asked the Duchess eagerly. 

The Sage inclined his head in a gesture of stately assent. 

“This is a Runic spell,” he explained mysteriously ; “the work of some mighty 
adept. Seldom is such profound skill vouchsafed even to those of the Inmost 
Circle. It was indeed a fortunate chance which led me this way, for there is scarce 
another of the Magi, from China even unto Thule, who could have mastered these 
sacred symbols. But one thing remains to complete the charm.” 

He slipped a ring from his forefinger—a ring set with a huge diamond. In 
facile strokes of the stone he wrote a name upon the glass. 

It was her own—Zyid. And it was written in Welsh characters ! 

The Sage crossed to the table, sat down, and producing an ink-horn, a quill, 
and a piece of parchment, began to write busily. The Duchess came to his 
elbow. He looked up in protest. 

“ Have a care, madam,” he exclaimed warningly. “If this spell be but partly 
read by the uninitiate it will produce an effect horrible to contemplate. Look not 
until the whole be set down.” 

The Duchess turned aside, crestfallen. 

When the Sage had finished his task, he rose and leaned upon the chair, 
abstractly waving the parchment to and fro to dry the ink upon it. The Duchess 
came up again, mutely desiring permission to peruse the translation. 

He folded it deliberately and thrust it into his bosom. 

“T must be paid first, madam,” he objected. 

It was what the Saxon “outlaw” had said to her. She flushed hotly. 

“You have but to name your reward, most learned sir,” she answered crisply. 
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“‘T have here,” he said, tapping his breast, “a secret of infinite value to one 
whose happiness, whose power, whose life itself, hang upon the fancy of a King, 
It is the secret of undying youth and loveliness.” 

Her Grace of Normandy fidgeted impatiently. 

“Your recompense, fair sir?” she insisted. “ Have I not said?” 

*“* Patience,” replied the Sage, quietly; “for one secret I must have another. 
Listen. I have at Court a deadly enemy—one whom I hate, whom I have 
plotted for years to destroy, whom I should have destroyed long since had I 
known one thing which has been kept from me, whom I will destroy the instant 
I know it.” 

“Well, well, what is this to me?” The Duchess patted her foot upon the 
floor in the extremity of her vexed suspense. 

“You, madam,” said the Sage, “are the only person in possession of this secret 
—so say my familiars. Put my enemy within my power, tell me this one thing 
of which I am ignorant, and you shall be the most beautiful of earthly women, 
you shall enjoy an immortal youth.” 

“What is it you desire to know?” she asked, tingling with uncontrollable 
anticipation. 

The Sage came nearer and stooped to the Duchess’s pink ear. 

“ Who ts Folly?” he whispered—“ thou knowest the knave I mean—Folly the 
King’s Jester.” 

The Duchess staggered, and would have fallen, but he caught her in a strong 
grasp. 

“Tell me,” he said peremptorily, yet in the same low tone. rhis_ licensed 
rogue that hath a scourge for all the vices of the time, this virtuous fool that 
mocks the frail court beauty to her face and whips the gallant with a tongue of 
flame, that creeps into the counsels of the King and fain would oust thee from 
his tenderness—who is he? ‘Tell me!—and this scrawled patch is thine, with 
what a thousand shes would give their souls to know.” 

He towered over her in his black cloak and mask, with flaming eyes like those 
of a thirsty wolf. 

The Duchess sank down at his feet and wept. 

“ No—no! I must not tell; I must not tell,” she sobbed. 

“ Why?” he whispered keenly. 

“Tf Folly knew!” 

“ He shall never know from me.” 

** Never ?” 

“Never, I swear it. By the Eternal God in Heaven, I swear it.” 

The Duchess fell upon her face and moaned. 

The Sage bent over her, with fierce insistent lips. 

“T swear it. Tell me,—tell me! o?—then grow old and hideous, and may 
the King hate thee as Absalom hated Tamar, as Samson hated Delilah, as Adam 
hated Lilith.” 

The Duchess screamed wildly. 

“Oh!—oh no! Not that! I will tell—I will tell. Only do not invoke that 
curse upon me. Unsay it, for the love of your own mother, unsay it !” 

She clung about his knees, beseeching. 

““It shall not fall if you tell me,” he said unpityingly. 

She dropped her face again and wept bitterly. 

“ Vho ts he?” whispered the relentless lips. 

The Duchess sobbed convulsively. 
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The whisper came again—thin as air, sharp as steel— 

“* Tell me.” ; 

And the Duchess answered and said, ‘“ My son.” 

The black-robed figure reeled and caught at the arras. 

* * * * * * * 

The Sage stooped and thrust the scrap of parchment into the Duchess’s 
clammy fingers. 

“Open it not till I am departed,” he murmured hoarsely, “and then 
it unto no one.” 

He lifted the tapestry, and was gone. 

Slowly the Duchess unfolded the fateful square; slowly she deciphered the 
writing which it bore. 





reveal 


** While this glass reflects a face 
Flouting Aphrodite’s grace, 
While its mystic deeps return 
Lips that pout and eyes that burn— 
She whose name thereon is scored 
May enslave a nation’s lord. 


‘* But when scanty locks of grey 
O’er a withered bosom stray, 
When this glass to her shall prove 
Hated tool, not treasure trove— 
Then, be sure, this mighty lord 
False will prove, and she abhorred.” 


The Duchess sprang up and ran to the open lattice. 

Crossing the courtyard, a black cloak and ample wig flung over his arm, the 
sun shining upon his parti-coloured hose and doublet, his face drawn and haggard, 
was Folly the Jester. 

He looked up, saw her, and bowed gravely. A sorrowful smile puckered the 
corners of his mouth. 

GEORGE KNIGHT. 









































() AUTUMN Leaves, 
Falling in golden silence, one by one, 


Save whensoe’er 
The too imperious air, 
Impatient till your light farewells be done, 
Sweeps all your pretty fellowship away 
Together, faintly murmuring from the spray ; 
Not yet for you 
The spirit grieves, 
But for yon tree whereon erewhile ye grew, 
Now left forlorn and cold, 
So haggard now, so old! 
Await your meed of sorrow 
Another morrow 
Blest in the gentle peace 
Of your release, 


And fair and gracious still, sweet Autumn leaves ! 


But when the Power 
That made you beautiful, and bade you fall, 
In pity takes 
The trees and makes 
Them royal with the snow’s bright ermine-pall ; 
Or, when with green the branch once more is gay, 
The green ye wore through this year’s summer day, 
It chance, some pensive hour, 
My feet 
One of your vanish’d sisterhood should meet, 
A parch’d, forgotten thing 
Amid the fresh young spring ; 
Then shall a shade of sadness 
Temper my light of gladness ; 
Small joy the heart receives 
That is not sorry then, a little space 
For the remembered grace 
Of your sweet fashion gone,—O Autumn Leaves ! 


D. C. ‘Tovey. 












































T was in 1860 that I knew him first; and the occasion of my knowing him 
was this. The old Crypt Grammar School had been founded in 1509—or 
was it 1519 ?—by a burgess of the City, one John Cooke ;* had served its 

term, so far as “certain poor boys” were concerned, for many years; had gone to 
wreck and confusion, and ceased from fulfilling its purpose for many others ; had come 
into the hands of divers persons having authority, and had by them been purged 
of its iniquities, and given a fresh start in life, with a sufficient income, and a 
great capacity for useful work among the offspring of the middling and the lower 
middle-classes. I do not know its history in detail; but I imagine it to have 
been badly misgoverned and mishandled, and to have fallen so low that only on 
reform and change from the foundations upwards could there be any hope for it. 
Well, reform it got, and change—as absolute, both, as the Chancery Commissioners 
could give ; and they set the seal upon their work by the discovery and appoint- 
ment of a competent staff. In the attainment of this object they succeeded 
perfectly ; and the best of their gift, though the City knew it not, was the 
headmaster. He was not more than thirty; his career had been one of exceptional 
and peculiar brilliancy; he was a double-first (Classics and Modern History) ; he 
had a gift of exciting and a gift of teaching. Unfortunately for us, the boys he 


* Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, Author of Fo'’sle Yarns. Edited, with an Introductory 
Memoir, by Sidney T. Irwin. (London: A. Constable & Co. Ltd.) 1900. In Two Volumes. 

+ He is buried in the Cathedral, he and his wife Joan; and there is a monument to them in 
the nave of that noble fane which I have considered many times, and can see before me as I 
write. It is in the wall, and, if I mistake not, is railed off from the general. In the centre is a 
lozenge with an appropriate inscription; and on the right hand of the lozenge, in an attitude of 
prayer, is John Cooke, in the costume of the period, and behind him in a diminuendo, a sort of 
vanishing quantity, are his eight sons, all kneeling, and all costumed, and all praying. And on the 
left hand of the lozenge is Joan his wife, also in the costume of the period ; and behind her, in a 
diminuendo, a sort of vanishing quantity, are her seven daughters. As a small boy, I looked 
much at them: wondering, especially, if they went on like that in real life. Also how, if they 
(the eight sons) dressed like that, they escaped being stoned in Gloucester streets, 
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might have shaped and trained, he was also a man of character and genius; and, 
as I now know, his patience had been somewhat hardly tried during the time of 
his servitorship at “the House.” He was intolerant of interference—especially such 
futile interference as he must endure ; he was contemptuous of comment—above all, 
such ignorant and pettifogging comment as he got. His critics were impudent; I 
think they thought he was going to run the school on Pinnock and Mangnal’s 
Questions, and the like, and were disgusted beyond measure to find that he meant 
his boys to have decent books—books which cost money, and could not be done 
without. He, on his part, was insolent, as he had every right to be, considering 
the stamp and quality of his assailants; and that he stooped to their level, and 
did battle with them in the local prints, is, as I now see, a proof that he was 
uncomfortable from the first, and could in no wise realize the kind of illiteracy 
—vain, fat-witted, beery, excessively conservative—into whose midst he had 
descended.* Be this as it may, he was a failure, and in Mr. Irwin’s memoir 
his passage through the sleepy gray city of my birth, his conduct of the old Crypt 
School, is referred to merely as ‘‘the Gloucester episode.” That he hated the 
memory is plain; and it may be that I wrong his noble ghost in treating of it as I 
have done. But I do not think so. It is a platitude that everything depends on 
the point of view. And I am fain to say that his point of view is not mine. 
From his, “the Gloucester episode” was, I take it, an unpleasing and _ ridiculous 
experiment. From mine, it was an unqualified success : since it made him known to 
me, and opened to me ways of thought and speech that—— well! since it came 
upon me like a call from the world outside—the great, quick, living world—and 
discovered me the beginnings, the true materials, of myself.t 

"Tis well-nigh forty years ago that the revelation came to me; and that it 
came through him has ever been a joy to mind and heart. ‘That it came to me 
here and there—in broken lights, at odd moments, on remote occasions—that 
neither is, nor has ever been, anything to the purpose. The matter of that 
purpose is that he was T. E. B., the man of genius—the first I’d ever seen; and 
that, being so, he took hold upon me with a grip he never knew, and led me out 
into the nearer distances—into the shallows at the edge of the great sea—to a 
point I might never have reached without him. What he did for me, practically, 
was to suggest such possibilities in life and character as I had never dreamed. 
He was singularly kind to me{ at a moment when I needed kindness even more 
than I needed encouragement. ‘The occasion was an examination ; I did surprisingly 


* The point is, that he had to deal with the sons of a class which hated scholarship, and 
knew nothing of letters. He would have been, I take it, less out of his element at the Cathedral 
School, whereat there was an atmosphere of reading, a tradition of the humanities (so to speak) : 
where the mortar-board (if I may so put it) had been worn for generations, so that when we of 
the Crypt began to go abroad in that head-gear, the Cathedral School boys mixed and intertwined 
their tassels with blue, to distinguish themselves from us, the upstarts, who had laid hands on the 
hitherto inviolable black. Brown’s misfortune—(it might so well have been his opportunity !)—was 
that he had to create a tradition, and that time and his material were against him. As to his 
material : when he was last with me he recalled the performance of a youth, who—(the Head and his 
assistants had to teach us cricket !)—being sent out to field, protested, to the master in charge, in 
these terms :—‘‘ Look ’ere, Sur, what I wants to know is, when’ll it be my turn to dvawcek.” As 
to time, perhaps he was impatient. But, given his temperament, could he have been aught else? 

+ Thus (the italics are mine)—thus another pupil, Mr. H. F. Brown :—‘‘ He was a ‘ widener.’ 
He made one feel that there was something beyond the school, beyond successful performance at 
lessons or at games; there was a whiff of the great world brought in by him.” 

t Much as the Regius Professor, Jacobson, had been kind to him at Oxford—and, mutatis 
mutandis, on the same grounds; but the gift of books was of infinitely greater consequence in my 
case than Jacobson’s had been in his. 
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well—without knowing it; he rejoiced in the effect, and did what he could to 
reward me for my share in it. The names were called, and mine—mine !—was 
once and again the first: to the astonishment, it may be the disgust, of the listening 
benches ; and after that, the school dismissed, there was an interview. Shall I 
ever forget its meanest circumstance? I trow not; and the thing is, that he forgot 
it no more than I, but spoke of it the last time I saw him—a year or two before 
he died. I could not follow him far on that occasion. Old memories were too 
much for me. It was close on forty years since it had happened; an infinite deal 
of water had gone under the bridges in the meanwhile; life had had its fill of 
pupil and master both, and there had been joy and achievement and trouble for 
both master and pupil, and it may be that death had drawn us closer to each 
other than all else. Yet he remembered that interview, and would fain have 
spoken of it. I was younger—much younger—than he, and could say nothing. I 
meant to have it out with him the next time; but there was none. When, in 
due course, he came again to England, I got a joyous letter from him from 
Cardiff, dilating gaudily upon a certain essay on Robert Burns, which (it appeared) 
had filled him with pride and happiness, and saying in point of fact :—“ Pip, wot 
larx!” But he got no farther than Clifton. There the brave, brilliant, helpful 
life, fell on a sudden and a happy close. ‘There the amazing temperament, the 
great heart, the thrice-filled brain, the inexhaustible and unfailing gift of sympathy, 
the infinite understanding of things human which went to the making of that 
unique thing, “‘T.. E. B,’—there, I say, these gifts lapsed, and he passed into the 
past. ‘There are many, very many living, on whose lives his mark is_ indelible. 
There are many, not so many, not nearly so many, nearer to him than those 
others, to whom the world can never again be the world they knew when he 
walked its ways with them. I take leave to say that there is none in either lot 
but thanks God for his presence, and is happier and stronger in the thought of 
what he was and said and did. 

Scholar and humourist; poet and teacher and priest; a notable and lavish 
temperament quite excellently disciplined and equipped; a born writer and a born 
observer—-of such bountiful differences as these was 'T. E. B. In some sort, they had 
his best who knew him day by day and year by year, and were privileged to make 
out life with him; for, at any rate, they had his voice, his eyes, his presence, his 
talk, the strengthening and comforting effect of his friendship. Such triumphs of 
humanity there are—such. exemplars of the Pure Creature—whose influence ends 
with their removal from the stage whereon they have played the brilliant and 
distinguished part for which our mother Nature cast them at the moment of their 
birth. They are miracles; but they pass. They are lights against the dark ; but their 
place must one day know them no more, and where they flashed and wavered 
and shone there is presently the blackness of the eternal night. They are 
like Byron as he appeared, the end being come and a new point of view 
being necessary, to Thomas Carlyle: craters empty of flame and beset with 
ashes and snow. Not of these was the man of whom I speak. Mr. Irwin tells 
you that he had all the brilliancy, all the grave and riotous gaiety, all the grace 
and force and charm, of the ideal talker; and there is none that know him, I take 
it, who will not agree. But that was only the beginnings of ,him: that was 
merely the man in his every-day aspect, as he showed, and could not choose but 


show himself, in the act of paying his way through life. Sut, for our good 
fortune, who did not and could not rejoice in his neighbourhood, he had a vast 
deal more than that, As I have said, he was a born writer and observer ; and 


he poured himself out alike in prose and verse. Of his verses—soon to be published, 
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in a complete edition *—I shall say nothing here, except that I esteem them 
for as personal and as exhaustive an expression of life as the second half of the 
century has seen. As to his prose, here, to speak for itself, is an instalment of it 
in the shape of certain letters, selected and edited by Mr. S. T. Irwin, one of his 
closest friends, who contributes (by the way) a memoir of ‘T. E. B., which, in its 
modest, unassuming way, is an achievement—in tact, reticence, taste. Speaking 
for myself, I think it impossible for us to have too much of the very lovable 
and remarkable man I have been trying to put on to paper. I want all the 
letters to be had; and I want all, or nearly all, the articles which he was 
good enough to write for Zhe National Observer and The New Review.t And 
especially I want the letters. Mr. Irwin’s selection is excellent, so far as it goes. 
But I want more. I want T. E. B. in his fighting humour—as, in these volumes, 
he appears in his remarks on Zess of the D’Urbervilles; 1 want T. E. B. as he 
looked when he rent and tore and trampled; I want especially more of T. E. B. 
the musician and the critic of music.¢ It is possible—even probable—that I 
shall be left wanting. For the world that reads is, after all, a frivolous, not 
to say an uninstructed world; and the T. E. B. of these Leéfers is, despite 
his immense humanity and his admirable alertness, his immitigable felicity, of 
phrase, a master apart: a writer, that is, who is looking, not so much for a 
public here and now as, for the high place which must be his in the shining and 
immortal hierarchy of English Literature. 

I do not propose to analyse these scraps of life—these fragments, now 
passionate and now humorous, now radiant and serene, now melancholy and profound, 
now doubting and limited, which Mr. Irwin has recovered from the epistolary life 
of my dear dead friend and honoured master. Stili less do I propose to find a 
place in English for them; though, for myself, I think that they suggest both 
Byron and Stevenson at their best, and that as to these two—both moderns, both 
poets, both writers,—well, here is Brown, with more heart than either, perhaps, 
and, certainly, a more even brilliancy, a larger set of interests, a riper wisdom, 
a richer and kindlier sense of the world’s beauty and the essential graciousness 


of human life; and they who read can do their sorting for themselves. The 

great thing is that they who read should be many and fit. For these are the 

letters of a man of genius; and men of genius are rarer than you might believe. 
W. E. H. 


* The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown. London: Macmillan. 

+t What else is Poetry? Surely, poetry is an expression of life, or it is nothing? Matthew 
Arnold, I know, declared it to be ‘‘a criticism of life,” and naught besides, But in this description 
there is more moralist than critic, and perhaps more Matthew Arnold—a writer ever with a point to 
make or a paradox to float—than either. 

t One of Mr. Irwin’s correspondents notes of T. E. B. the Christ Church servitor—(’tis 
incredible ; but a servitor he was, and a servitor at Christ Church, till he became a fellow of 
Oriel) —that he delighted in such books as Anthony a Wood’s. He was busy on an Anthony a 
Wood for me and The New Review, when he died. 

§ Mr. E. M. Oakeley contributes an addendum to Mr. Irwin’s memoir which is sorely 
disconcerting in its suggestiveness—and its insufficiency. So far as I can see, on one line of 
musical criticism you might look for the nearest to Brown in Berlioz: both being poets as well 
as musicians: though Brown could turn from realising Beethoven to be Tom Baynes, which 
Berlioz, of course, could not. And Wagner—I can’t be certain what Brown thought of the 
Parsifal, 1 can see that he hated the ‘‘lewd and superfluous naughtiness”’ of the scenic imposture ; 
but what did he think of the music? I gather that—— But no! I won’t—I will xo¢—till I know. 











BEING BRACED—RESOLUTIONS AND REALITY—MODERN WORKS AND A REMARK OF 
GIBBON—THE EFFECT OF IRONY ON DOGMATISM—GIBBON’S PROPER COMPLACENCY : 
THE STUPIDITY OF LAUGHING AT IT—HIs LOVE AFFAIR, AND THE FOLLY OF 
LAUGHING AT THAT—THE ARRAIGNMENT OF AN UNKNOWN MONSTER—BEER AND 
ADULTERATION—-ROGUERY AND WRATH—A LITTLE STRONG LANGUAGE. 
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fain to roll off 
their machines 
and lie panting 
by the road- 
side. There are 
no local drunk- 
ards, because to 
lift a glass more 
than once in 
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two hours is beyond a strong man’s power ; 
and I, having painfully written down these 
sentences, must knock off work for a day 
or two. 


T is a common illusion of Londoners that 
“the country” will necessarily “ brace 
them up”; that it will drive away all their 
mental and physical maladies, and fill them 
with vigour and intelligence. Those men of 
letters who live on odd jobs, and are not tied 
down to definite hours, look upon the country, 
moreover, as a place where they will accom- 
plish tasks neglected in town. They expect 
more from the countrythan do the slaves of the 
office and the law-court (fortunati nimium /) 
who go to it for rest only. ‘“ Courage !” 
said I to myself in my attic. ‘“ What though 
I have wasted the last thirty years or so? 
All August I shall be in the country with 
nothing to do but work. I shall be braced 
up, and perform prodigies of labour. I shall 
write a novel which people will not only 

















praise but buy. I shall write the play which 
a sanguine manager announced three years 
ago. I shall write an epic poem, which | 








have long designed, on a_ gentleman 
connected with the Stock Exchange. I 
shall write a satire on Mr. Alfred Austin. 
In odd moments, while I look at the sunrise 
or the sunset, I shall compose a few exquisite 
lyrics. And, by the way, I shall write my 
causerie for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
ELL, here I am; August nears its 
close, and out of the wreckage of 
my hopes only the causerie (and that but 
partially as yet) is saved. But what would 
you?—I am in a beautiful village in the 
South of England. It is almost the prettiest 
place I have ever seen and quite the slackest. 
All this part of the country, with its gentle 
hills and happy plains and woods and corn- 
fields, is beautiful and relaxing, but this 
village is the most relaxing spot (I do 
believe) in England. It is a valley, and is 
full of vegetation, nor does it lack stagnant 
water. Fora person who wishes to be idle 
I can imagine few more pleasant places ; 
only unfortunates like myself, full of heroic 
resolutions and a stern sense of duty, find 
out its drawbacks. I would not seem to be 
ungrateful for a time which, conscience 
apart, has been delightful. Work-ridden, 
duty-ridden people are warned off—that is 
all. They will not do their work. For the 
first week I foolishly used up such vitality as 
the comparatively bracing climate of London 
had left in me by climbing hills and enjoying 
the various prospects from them, But now 
. . . the nearest shade and an easy novel, if 
you please. 
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NV ODERN works are too difficult for 
4 me just now. I don’t want to be 
bothered about sex and theology. On the 
former subject, by the way, 1 came across 
an apt passage in Gibbon’s Autobiography. 
{It does not occur in the Autobiography 
which the first Lord Sheffield edited, and 
which everybody has read. As we know 
now, that Autobiography was pieced to- 
gether by Lord Sheffield from six written 
by the historian. The six were published 
entire by Mr. Murray, with an introduction 
by the present Lord Sheffield, a few years 
ago.] He refrained from going into the 
elementary aspect of that subject in regard 
to his own life because “it less properly 
belongs to the memoirs of an_ individual 
than to the natural history of the species.” 
That is a remark which novelists, tempted 
by the ardour of thoroughness to an 
elementary analysis, might fitly remember. 
Natural history is one thing, and novels, 
romantic or domestic or psychological, are 
another. Even in the few cases where the 
novelist’s science is worth attention, the two 
are better kept apart. Either the reader 
knows and can assume the elementary facts 
of life, or a novel is not the proper place for 
his or her instruction. Gibbon is aiways 
sound. 


_ of theology and Gibbon, I 

am reminded of the famous chapters 
on the early Church which caused such a 
terrible storm a hundred years ago. That 
storm seems strange to one in these days. 
Gibbon never attacks the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity : he merely expresses a disa 
creet surprise that they were not convincing 
to the pagan philosophers of the first and 
second centuries, to the Plinys, to Seneca, 
Tacitus, Marcus Aurelius, and so on. His 
irony about the miracles of the early Church 
is more open, and his opinon of the merits 
of certain Fathers—Tertullian, for example— 
is less covertly expressed; but nowadays 
(I think) Protestant orthodoxy does no. 
require belief in the fact of miracles not 
recorded in the Bible, or in the infallibility 
of the Fathers. But though the storm is 
curious, it is not hard to understand. While 
the cultivated society of Gibbon’s time was 
mostly sceptical, either deist or what has 
since been called agnostic, the scepticism 
was mainly private: orthodoxy was dis- 
composed by few direct attacks, and was 
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far more hard and fast than it is now. Of 
all beliefs the most irritable when attacked 
are those of which the ground has never 
been investigated by their professors. <A 
man, for ex- 
ample, who 
has accepted 
all his life 
without 


tion 


ques- 
the tran- 
scendent 
merits of the 
public - school 
system is ren- 
dered speech- 
less by passion 
if he 
them 
puted, 
one who holds 


hears 
dis- 
while 


the same _ be- 
lief, but who 
has justified it to himself by investigation 


and comparison, can argue temperately. It 





may be assumed that surprise was not an 
inconsiderable element in the wrath of the 
divines who attacked Gibbon with so much 
virulence. And of all modes of attack the 
most annoying to average slow-witted people 
is the ironical. They begin to read com- 
placently ; then as they go on it gradually 
dawns on them (sometimes it does not, and 
then all is well) that the writer is a scoffer, 
and is twisting their wrists while he pretends 
to shake hands with them. They feel puzzled 
and betrayed ; presently the process hurts, 
and they roar with pain and _ indignation. 
It is very natural. I think it probable that 
Gibbon, while he would not swerve in his 
exposition of truth as he found it, really 
wished to spare the feelings of the orthodox, 
and tried to approach a delicate subject in 
a delicate manner 
shows that he was really surprised at the 
fury he aroused. 


His Autobiography 


But the fury was irre- 
sistible, and he had taken unwittingly the 
surest means to exasperate it. 
to bear a frown than a sneer. 


It is easier 


moment to the Auto- 
Gibbon’s complacency 
over his position in life and his learning and 
achievements sometimes inevitably amuses 
us. But that amusement, and still more, any 
condemnation we may be foolish enough to 
feel, are a result of vicious habits of mock 


O return for a 
biography. 
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modesty. Gibbon was a trained _ historian, 
accustomed to express the truth as he 
apprehended it. He wished to give a truth- 
ful account of himself, and it would have 
seemed to him a contemptible weakness 
and folly to pretend to be unconscious of 
his advantages, his learning, and his just 
reputation. He was altogether too large- 
minded and too philosophically-minded for 
such a pretence. In_ the 
circumstances, also, he is 
really modest, for his statement of them 
to some slight extent discounts his merits. 


conventional 
matter of his 


He rejoices that he was born in a civilised 
country, in the position of a gentleman with 
an independent fortune, and he implies that 
without this latter advantage, even, he could 
not have done what he did. ‘“ Wretched is 
the writer,” he says, ‘and wretched will be 
the work, where daily diligence is stimulated 
by daily hunger.” That is not universally 





of Gibbon’s 
certainly the 
necessary for his work could not have been 
done by a pauper. 


true, but perhaps was true 


temperament, and research 


ridiculed— 
by Mr. Birrell, for example—because 


“~IBBON, again, has been 


in the one love affair which he records of 
himself he does not cut a romantic figure. 
He fell in love, you remember, as a young 
man, with Mademoiselle Curchod, who after- 
wards married Necker. The lady returned 
his affection, but his father refused to 
countenance the marriage, and it was broken 
off. ‘After a painful struggle I yielded to 
my fate ; the remedies of absence and time 
were at length effectual, and my love sub- 

















sided in friendship and esteem.” “I sighed 
as a lover, 1 obeyed as a son,” he writes in 
another account; and since he had little 
enthusiasm or reverence for his father, who 
had wasted the family property and brought 
him up in a spirit of careless and selfish 
capriciousness, he must mean simply that 
he obeyed the dictates of prudence and 
abandoned an impracticable — enterprise. 
And no sensible person could doubt that 
he was right. Deprived of funds and unable 
to earn any, except perhaps some miserable 
stipend as a tutor or teacher, how could he 
have supported Mademoiselle Curchod? Of 
course he was right. But because he states 
the matter calmly, and does not (after an 
interval of twenty years and more) indulge 
in hypocritical rhapsodies, he is laughed at 
as ridiculously unromantic. This comes of 
our habits of sham romance, just as the other 
ridicule comes from habits of mock modesty. 
In some of the affairs between men and 
women prudence and everyday considerations 
are thrown to the winds, the world is well 
lost, and so forth. But in the great majority 
of them prudence and the world play a 
necessary part. To write of these latter as 
though they were the former is a modern 
vicious habit. But to do so would have 
seemed to Gibbon both silly and vulgar. 
We should not laugh at him, but rather 
blame our own false taste if we have any 
inclination to laugh. 


\] OT being equal to contemporary novels, 
4 I have been reading another of 
Mrs. Norton’s—Stuart of Dunleath. 1 do 
not propose, however, to write now of that 
charming humourist, myself 
with advising my readers to read her instead 
of, not me, but certain of her successors. 
I mention Stuart of Dunleath for the sake 
of vilifying and pillorying and generally 
rebuking and cursing a monster. I refer to 
a lady or gentleman unknown who _ had 
Stuart of Dunleath out of the London 
Library before me and read it with a 
pencil in her hand. Dear Mrs. 
Norton is a trifle careless about grammar, 
and often writes who for whom. The 
monster has corrected these agreeable femi- 
ninities. This, however, inexcusable pedantry 
and impertinence though it be, may be 
thought insufficient to justify my heat. 
Listen, then, while I tell you a thing which 
may seem incredible to you, but which 


and content 


his or 
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(unless india-rubber or bread-crumbs shall 
have been used first) may be verified by 
any member of the London Library. There 
is an exciting and pathetic passage where a 
man and his two little sons are in a boating 
accident. It is possible for the man to save 
only one child, and as he swims with him he 
hears the other poor child saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
The lady or gentleman to whom I have 
referred has taken 
this opportunity 
of showing her 
or his superiority 
to the translators 
of the Bible and 
the compilers of 
the Prayer-Book 
by correcting the 
which into who. 
The fact that this 
particular piece 
of impertinent 
pedantry is also 
grossly and pre- 
posterously igno- 





rant does not 
aggravate the 
offence in my 


eyes—the offence is beyond aggravation 
but 
relief. 
punishment for this lady or gentleman. 
The humanitarianism of the 
would boggle at my idea. 


it throws the brutal officiousness into 
I leave it to you to suggest a fitting 


foolish age 


5 tee: word punishment reminds me—one 
can’t always feel kindly and benevolent 
—that there is a certain sort of brewer who 
ought to be knouted once a week for six 
Some months ago I 
folly of people who, being unable to afford 
good wine, drink and give their friends bad 
wine instead of good beer. 
always get good beer. 


years. wrote of the 


But you cannot 
How often at a 
roadside inn has one sought to assuage 
thirst witha glass of beer, and been rendered 
thirstier than before! I do not refer to the 
neighbourhood I am in : no brewer need sue 
me for libel. The law allows 
introduce chemicals into their beer, and there 
are brewers who take advantage of this 
permission to sell as beer stuff which is not 
beer at all, but a horrible concoction of 
various noxious chemical acids. This, of 
course, is mere robbery. But there 


brewers to 


is a 
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further advance in rascality achieved by some 
brewers. They deliberately make their 
mixture of such a nature as to excite thirst, 
thereby promoting its further sale till the 
limits imposed by lack of cash or excess of 
intoxication. This is than robbery. 
It amounts in justice, though not in law, to 
a particularly vile conspiracy and a particu- 
larly base assault. I am stating facts which 
everybody knows and has known for a good 
many years: they invite a charge of platitude, 
but I think that until they are remedied 
there is excuse enough for repeating them. 
I do so as a friend of beer. 


more 


‘* Up with the sale of it, 
Down with a pail of it!” 


by all means, if it be good. 


Personally, too, 
“se fond of my beer, I is, I’se particular 
fond of my beer.” But I am also particular 
cautious about drinking it in untried places. 
If “temperance” 
attacking the freedom of their fellow-citizens 


reformers, instead of 
by pedagogic attempts to shut up public- 
houses on Sundays, were to agitate for a law 
which would suppress bad beer, they would 


come! 


do something to further their professed desire 
for the public health. But I fear it is useless 
to appeal to them: they may think that bad 
beer makes for their superstition. It might 
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occur to the brewers that if their malpractices 
are much extended and prolonged, the 
English people (but with what groans and 
regrets !) will turn from beer ; but doubtless 
they, even with this knowledge, would con- 
tinue to make hay while the sun shines. 
And then, when one thinks of their wealth, 
Wealth is such a 
I am coming to the belief 
that successful roguery meets not only with 


reform seems hopeless. 
sacred thing. 


reverence but sympathy from the community 
at large, and that, once accomplished, the 
sufferers will band themselves together to 
defend it. 


all civilised countries, ancient and 
modern, it has been a chief burden 
wealth is a protection for 
Very likely other times have 
been worse than our own. But there is the 
difference that in past epochs—in Juvenal’s 
Rome, for example—the successful rogue was 
protected by authority, he was forcibly im- 
posed on the people, and their complaints 
were forcibly repressed. Pone Tigellinum— 
you will be put to death by the emperor. But 
now if you attack Tigellinus you are in no 


of satirists that 
rascality. 


danger of oppression: only people will say 
“Poor Tigellinus ! whatashametoattack him! 
Look at his delightful place in the country. 
Did he promote bubble companies and sell 
But his son is so 
popular at the University, and his daughters 
are such charming girls,;—what a shame to 
call him a thief!” And, mark you, it is not 
merely the parasites and schemers who stick 
up for Tigellinus, not merely the people 
who eat his dinner and want to marry his 
daughters and borrow money from his son : 
that is elementary human nature, and it 
would be absurd to complain. But people 
who do not know Tigellinus, who have 
nothing to gain from him, they too are 
shocked if you call the rascal by his right 
name! It is that which annoys me—so 
much that I cannot write any more. 


poison instead of beer ? 


G. S. STREET 








